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Fim the nek. ti : 
AN ANTHROPOLOGIST 


When I was three years old. my mother led me up to th 
platform at a Sunday-school festivity and left me to recite “, 
piece.” When I had finished, the applause encouraged me t 
begin all over again. My mother had to come up and drag m 
off the platform. Something of this sort should have happenee 


to me on many later occasions. 


“4 % * 


My first archaeological experience was the perpetration of ¢ 
fraud. Having buried a cat ceremoniously, I later threw hi: 
carved tombstone over the fence. Soon there appeared in the 


local paper a long article about the “unique Indian effigy 
stone” found by our neighbor in his garden. I kept still. 


During two college vacations I was foreman (civilian) of 
convict labor in a penitentiary. A yege who was my assistant 
nearly persuaded me to write the governor asking for his par- 
don because he had an alibi for the crime of which he had 
been convicted. He could prove that at the time of the crime 
he was robbing a store in another part of town. 


I have never known moral indignation equalling that of con- 


victs toward fellow prisoners convicted of sex crimes. 


I went to Oxford considering myself a classical scholar. 
A single afternoon in Professor Gilbert Murray’s seminar on 
Sophocles convinced me otherwise. So I turned my attention 
to skulls, savages, and apes. (Continued on page 4) 
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THE TASTE IS RICHER, YET THE SMOKE 1S MILDER 


When I had finished reading my first essay to my Oxford 
tutor in anthropology, the famous Dr. R. R. Marett, he com- 
mented, “The first thing you must do is to get rid of all your 
transatlantic bombast.” I never did. 


When I was chairman of a Boston Book Fair session de- 
voted to authors of detective stories, I was foolish enough 
to remark that I read them every night in bed to put myself 
to sleep. When Rex Stout got up to speak, he said that he al- — 
ways read anthropology to put himself to sleep. 


Once I was sent to Wales to examine the skeleton of a local 
saint uncovered in the course of renovating a chapel. I pointed 
out to the architect in charge that the pelvis of the “saint” 
contained the bones of a foetus. “Well,” he remarked, “St. 
Beuno was a very wonderful man.” 


Harvard’s Peabody Museum possesses P. T. Barnum’s origi- 
nal Mermaid. The upper half of it is a stuffed monkey, to 
which has been sewn the tail end of a fish. It was probably made 
in Japan. 


A former director of the museum wanted me to take the 
Peruvian mummies off exhibition, because he claimed that a 
woman who looked at them had suffered a miscarriage. This 
seemed to me to open a new vista of usefulness for mummies. 
They are still on exhibit. 


When I was excavating prehistoric burial caves in the Canary 
Islands, the government stopped me, confiscated my collections 
of skeletons, and deposited them in the town hall of a near-by 
village. Later, the Scot who managed British fruit plantations 
on that island shipped the skeletons on to Harvard. He wrote: 
“I have substituted for them in the town hall the bones of a 
deceased camel of mine. Requiescat in pace!” —_4Q— 


Earnest Albert Hooton, professor of anthropology at Harvard since 
1913, has written many books about it, including Apes, Men and Morons. 
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ance? Then listen to what the former editor of Liberty said on this subject: 
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Fame, riches and the happiness of achievement await 
the new men and women of power.” 
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“Today I received a check for $165 for a story. Another I sold 
for $34. The other day I counted up just how much I made 
previously. It amounted to $1,620.00. Not bad for a beginner, 
is it?” Mrs. L. L. Gray, 579 E. McHarg Ave., Stamford, Texas. 
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sur individual style instead of trying to copy that of others. Although you work at home, on your 
“ym time, you are constantly guided by experienced writers. You ‘‘cover’’ actual assignments such 
. metropolitan reporters get. 

is really fascinating work. Each week you see new progress. 
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PLANE CRASH 
HOW IT FEELS TO DIE 


By EVELYN SEELE 


{ 


A direct report from the passengers in a burning airliner 


WENTY-ONE PASSENGERS came 
1 pe of Gate 4 of the San Fran- 
cisco airport at nine o'clock of the 
fine morning of November 11, 
1947, The air was soft, the skies 
deep blue, and the big four-mo- 
tored DC-6 shone in the sun. 

R. M. Soemitro, scholarly young 
trade commissioner for the Repub- 
lic of Indonesia, went up the 
plane’s gangplank with the casual- 
ness of a seasoned international 
commuter. Ruth Edmunds, Navy 
nurse, whose blonde hair curled 
softly around her blue cap, went 
aboard with a light seagoing step. 
Mrs. Anne Ainsworth, Navy pilot’s 
wife, whom the nurse had met on 
the ship coming home from China, 
walked slowly because she was six 
months pregnant. Mr. G.. a statis- 
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tician, and his colleague Mr. H., 
a refugee from Nazi Germany, 
came aboard together, brisk and 
businesslike, their work in the 
west successfully completed. Mrs. 
Miles D. Holden, elderly New 
Englander, walked with a spright- 
ly assurance that concealed the 
fact she was new at flying. One 
man, unsteady on his feet from 
what must have been an all-night 
party, was drunk. 

These travellers were taking this 
plane because it was the fastest 
way home, due in New York at 
ten that very night. The Indonesian 
was hurrying back for further 
work with his countrymen in their 
struggle to win independence from 
the Dutch; he was headed for a 
pleasant New York penthouse that 
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he had found and furnished for his 
bride, who was coming from Ba- 
tavia to join him a few days later. 
As for the nurse, she could hardly 
wait to be home again with her 
family in the big white house in 
Lykens, Pennsylvania, the town 
where she had been born and had 
lived all her life. The pregnant 
girl was going to her mother’s 
home in Silver Springs, Maryland, 
where her husband would join her 
soon and where they would await 
the baby’s birth. The statisticians, 
both with wives and young chil- 
dren in homes near New York, 
were anxious to rejoin their fami- 
lies. Mrs. Holden wanted to be 
back in the family country place 
in Barre, Massachusetts, to make 
sure everything was ready for the 
traditional Thanksgiving Day cele- 
bration. 


S THE PLANE rose above San 

Francisco’s blue bay and the 
shining white buildings that crown 
the city’s hills, the Navy nurse 
snapped a picture from a window 
looking out on the wing. At her 
side, the pregnant girl made her- 
self as comfortable as she could. 
The Indonesian sat just behind 
them. The statisticians sat together 
up forward, the refugee near the 


Evelyn Seeley has had a long career 
on newspapers all over the United 
States. She now does special features 
for New York newspapers and _ teaches 
journalism at New York University. 
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: 
window. Since there were only 
21 passengers, there was plenty of 
room in the 50-seat cabin. ' 

Many of the passengers sat back 
contentedly as they flew through 
the late-morning skies, bound to 
earth only by pleasant anticipa- 
tions. They talked, intermittently 
and quietly, to their seat-compan- 
ions. The man who had _ been. 
drinking seemed exuberant, but, 
as several commented, one did not 
need to be drunk to be happy on 
such a day. 

They flew over the Grand Can- 
yon and gazed down into secret 
depths not visible to those on the 
ground. They exclaimed, with the 
usual inadequacy, over its color, 
form, magnificent symmetry. 

Everyone was in top spirits, 
when things began to go wrong. 
About twenty minutes past the 
Grand Canyon, the cabin grew very 
hot. Several passengers opened the 
air vents above their seats, but this 
did not seem to help. The heat be- 
came intense; it was dry and 
stifling, like the desert. The stew- 
ardess tried to adjust the cabin 
temperature control, but the heat 
did not diminish. Some passengers 
became drowsy. Others  com- 
plained to the stewardess; the ref- 
ugee asked if it was possible to 
increase the humidity. The stew- 
ardess went forward to report the 
difficulty to the captain, and he 
turned the heater off. When the 


heat still continued to increase, the 
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-pilot switched to “manual con- 
51,” believing the automatic tem- 
rature regulator had failed. The 
Ibin then cooled off rapidly. The 
‘owsy ones revived. Those who 

id been apprehensive were re- 
sured. 

Now the stewardess brought 
inch. The old lady from New 
ngland observed the efficient serv- 
e with approval. The travellers 
e heartily—chicken 4 la king, 
5rn and peas, hot rolls, pie and 
sffee. Most of them were just 
arting the pie and coffee when 
re trouble began again in earnest. 
ecause the cabin had grown cold, 
ne captain had turned on the heat- 
r again. The heat flooded in, and 
ris time with smoke. The pilot 
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turned off the heater once more, 
but the heat kept increasing. The 
cockpit thermometer climbed to 
the top—300° centigrade, the tem- 
perature of live steam. Nobody 
finished lunch. 

The Navy nurse, looking out of 
her window, saw smoke streaming 
from the front end of the plane; 
she said nothing to her compan- 
ion. The refugee, from his window, 
also saw the smoke; he, too, said 
nothing to his seat-companion. 

Now the smoke was pouring into 
the cabin. It bore the acrid chemi- 
cal scent of a released fire extin- 
guisher. The stewardess rushed 
forward, opened the pilot’s door 
only to be forced back by even 
denser smoke. She hurried back 
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through the passenger cabin. She 
seemed badly frightened. “Fasten 
your seat-belts,” she ordered. The 
plane began to lose altitude. 

The nurse and her companion 
put their lunch trays on the floor. 
The pregnant girl took the pillow 
from behind her head and put it 
in front of her abdomen before 
fastening her seat-belt. The nurse, 
seeing her friend’s hands shaking, 
reached over to help her. After 
she had fastened her own belt, the 
nurse took her companion’s hand 
and held it tightly. The pregnant 
girl was saying “Oh dear, Oh 
dear,” over and over again. in a 
low monotone. She trembled from 
head to foot. 

The nurse, looking out of her 
window, now saw flames. She shud- 
dered and her eyes filled with 
tears; then she clutched her lunch 
napkin over her face. 

The Indonesian, back of her. 
hearing the girl moaning, bent for- 
ward in his seat, wanting to pat 
her shoulder, but realized he could 
not help, and sat back again. This 
was the only sound he heard, ex- 
cept occasional coughing as a re- 
sult of the smoke. The 
seemed dead quiet. 

The refugee, from his window. 
saw sparks flying flak-like off the 
wing. Again he said nothing to 
his seat-mate. He tried the win- 
dow with his elbow. He looked at 
his shoe, as a potential weapon, 
but saw that the light sole and the 
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cabin 


soft rubber heel made it useles: 

Only one woman moved fro 
her seat. She unfastened her sea 
belt and hunched down betwee 
her seat and the one in front o 
her. She was calm and deliberat 
in her movements. The plane wa 
pitching and bumping. The ste 
ardesses, following regulation 
strapped themselves to their seat 
in the rear of the cabin. 


T WAS EIGHT minutes that th 
i terror lasted. 

The drunk kept putting his han 
to his head. Faces glimpse 
through the smoke looked pale. 
stricken, tense. At least one man’ 
face and collar and shirt wer 
drenched with perspiration. Ye 
the Navy nurse experienced an al 
most painful dryness of her hand 
and nasal passages. The refugee 
felt a sharp tension in the pit of 
his stomach but he did not vomit. 

Nobody wept, but voices sounded 
muffled, as though full of tears. 

The plane circled and reeled 
sharply downward. Now the refu- 
gee caught a glimpse, through th 
smoke, of the sharp ridge below 
As the plane tipped toward the 
ridge, the trays banged about the 

3 : ; 
cabin, the utensils in the galley 
clattered and clashed. | 

The refugee grasped the arms of 
his seat, bracing himself. His eyes 
looked excited, almost frantic. As 
they went down, the statistician 
smiled. The old lady sat stately 
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as a portrait. None of the passen 
gers was prepared for the steady. 
ing of the downward plunge. 

The refugee suddenly and fleet. 
ingly saw the landing strip. When 
the wheels touched the ground, the 
old lady hardly knew what had 
happened; the more seasoned fly- 
ers could hardly believe it was the 
ground. Then the wheels bumped 
again and rolled along the earth. 
Up to this point, no one knew the 
co-pilot had sighted the Gallup, 
New Mexico, airport, and that the 
pilot had been desperately trying 
to make a landing. 

A man who seemed to know just 
what to do, who inspired the pas- 
sengers with confidence, sprang to 
open the door. Someone opened 
the emergency exits. The refugee 
dashed for the door. As the stew- 
ardess called “Don’t jump!” he 
jumped. The statistician looked in 
surprise at the stewardess and then 
jumped after his friend. 

Someone was helping the preg- 
nant girl toward the hatch so that 
she could go down the knotted 
rope that hung from it. For a few 
seconds she swung from the end of 
it; then two men ran over and 
helped her down. The nurse got 
out onto the wing and jumped. 

The ladder was brought up, but 
it seemed a long time before every- 
one got out; later they were told 
that the deplaning had taken only 
three minutes. The old lady was 
among the last to leave the plane. 
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hesitated at the ladder and the 
nk offered to help her down. 
refused, started down alone, 
‘caught one foot in the rungs, 

had to be helped after all. 
Pown on the field, the refugee. 
» had seen the co-pilot spraying 
Jaming hole in the fuselage, 
ured that only half the danger 
; over, that there was still the 
sibility of an explosion. He 
Jd not understand why the 
cuation was so slow. The fire 
\ipment came rushing up about 
ainute after they landed; and he 
J the other statistician tried to 

the passengers to move back 
of danger, but they seemed to 
ve fallen into a sort of frozen 
sm. Most of them had left coats, 
‘kets, handbags in the cabin and 
tt may have affected their be- 
wior. The refugee had his bag 


th him. 


+ was coLp and the pregnant 
wirl had left her coat behind. A 
sman lent her a coat, wrapping 
comfortingly about the girl’s 
ivering shoulders. The nurse had 
“t both her coat and jacket in the 
bin, but she still clutched her 
snera. Almost automatically she 
pved back to take a picture of 
e great black hole in the fuse- 
e—now more smoke than fire. 
The nurse joined the group and 
und the Indonesian offering the 
-egnant girl a cigarette. The girl 
as still trembling from head to 
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foot, and had such trouble holding 
her cigarette that the Indonesian 
took it from her and lit it for her. 
His own hands shook and he had 
dificulty with his lighter. 

As they stood there, a hearse 
drove up, remained for a few min- 
utes, then went away. The statis- 
tician. seeing it pass, smiled grim- 
ly. The Gallup Fire Department 
rushed up, having been summoned 
by the airport manager when he 
saw the flaming plane coming 
down. An ambulance arrived. 

A priest drove up and ap- 
proached the passengers. Only the 
drunk seemed to want to talk with 
him: he told the priest that no one 
had prayed for help, that every- 
one had got along all right without 
it. The refugee, overhearing this, 
was annoyed. He had not prayed, 
he had not thought of praying, but 
it seemed to him poor taste to 
boast of it. 

It was not true that none had 
prayed. To the pregnant girl and 
the nurse, brought up in the 
church, it was natural to pray. The 
nurse found it was something to 
do and it helped her a little. To 
the pregnant girl it was a desper- 
ate compulsion. She was terrified 
by the thought that her child might 
be born prematurely, because of 
the shock and excitement. Her re- 
sponsibility for the life inside her, 
as death came at her from without, 


tore at her intolerably. She 
moaned, “Oh dear, Oh dear” —and 
13 


prayed at the same time. She 
prayed that somehow the pilot 
would be helped to get the plane 
down. At some point in the eight 
minutes of tension, she experi- 
enced a sense of peace, a feeling 
that everything would be all right. 
It could have been a physical re- 
action from shock, but she felt it 
came from prayer. 

The pregnant girl told her com- 
panion of this queer feeling that 
had come over her. All the pas- 
sengers were talking, as they 
waited in the company office at the 
field and as they rode to a Gal- 
lup hotel in the airlines limousine. 
They talked rapidly and excitedly, 
as if they had to let off steam. 

The man who had opened the 
door, the one who had impressed 
the others with his assurance, told 
of the mazuwzza—a locket contain- 
ing a bit of scripture in Hebrew 
—which a Jewish friend had given 
him before he took off. He had ac- 
cepted it laughingly, as he would 
a rabbit’s foot, feeling it would do 
no harm. As the plane had gone 
down, he had clutched it tightly. 

When they got out of the car, 
walked on firm earth again, and 
then on solid floors in the hotel 
lobby, they experienced a novel, 
exhilarating sense of life. The 
statistician felt surprised to be 
alive. The nurse felt grateful. All 
the passengers with whom I talked 
later on, in New York, recalled a 
fresh sensation. It was as if they 
had died and come to life again. 
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They had died, in a sense. As tl 
smoke had thickened and the plar 
plunged, they had thought deat 
was coming and finally, Here 
comes. As three of them recalle 
they said to themselves, This is I 

The nurse said: “When I sa 
the flames I was really scared. 
had thought. We are going 1 
crash; but then I thought, We az 
going to be burned. I kept think 
ing. / don't want to die like this! 

The statistician said: “I remen 
ber thinking first, This looks lik 
it, and then. This is it! | wondere¢ 
Will the smoke get us first, or th 
flames, or will we crash?” 

The refugee, being a statisticiar 
mechanically weighed the “gooc 
luck element” in their chances. H 
considered the fact that it was day 
not night, that they were not ove 
the Grand Canyon, that the fir 
was not close to the gas tank, tha 
they would be near a landing fiel 
if they could clear the ridge. Bu 
when the plane tipped sideway 
toward the mountains, and h 
glimpsed the sharp ridge close be 
neath him, he forgot all about hi 
computations. 


NNE AINSWORTH’S belief tha 
A they were about to die wa 
qualified by her pregnancy. Sh 
thought she herself was surely xc 
ing to die but she could not accep 
death for her unborn child. 

Soemitro, the Indonesian, clun: 
irrationally to the conviction tha 
he personally would survive. “W 
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rere certain,” he said. “We knew 
re were going to die. We knew it 
vould be quick and violent. We 
hought this with our minds. Yet 
even while I waited to die, I felt. 
somehow I shall live. 1 do not be- 
fieve in miracles, yet this time I 
relieved in a miracle. There would 
»e quick death, but somehow not 
}or me.” 

Soemitro believes this must be 
~enerally true, that emotionally 
-veryone must cling to his own 
selief in personal survival to the 
ast split second. Those to whom 
[ talked did not; or if they did. 
hey were not aware of it. They 
experienced the fatalism of the 
sondemned, a feeling which the 
statistician called “unusual” and 
-he nurse “peculiar.” 

They had sat so quietly, so calm- 
ly, that a European passenger re- 
marked to the Indonesian, “These 
Americans are remarkable peo- 
ple.” The remark made the Indo- 
mesian smile. for in the cabin 
there were, besides himself, two 
Germans, a Belgian, an English- 
man, and several persons from 
southern Europe whose exact na- 
tionality he did not know. All 
these people. no matter where they 
came from, were alike in that they 
were all thoroughly frightened. A 
petrified calm happened to be the 
way they showed it. 

What were they thinking as they 
sat so quietly? 

“J had a thousand thoughts,” 
said the Indonesian. “I looked out 
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at the beautiful world and thought, 
Now I must part with all this. I 
thought of my friends in New 
York, who would hear of my fate. 
I thought of my country and our 
long struggle for freedom, and I 
had a feeling of great sorrow that 
I could not go on with it. Toward 
the last, I could think only of my 
wife. how she would come to meet 
me and I would not be there.” 


HE STATISTICIAN was not sure 
what he thought. 

“One’s mind plays tricks at a 
time like that.” he said. “What 
does a drowning man think as he 
goes down? Nobody knows. Prob- 
ably not very much. I remember 
thinking, J should be having some 
noble thoughts now as I die, but 
I did not. I was aware that this 
was an unusual feeling, this sure- 
ness that I was going to die. It 
was a special feeling of finality.” 

The refugee said: “One is not 
introspective at such a time. There 
is some traumatic experience and 
one’s recollections may not be re- 
liable. For instance, if there was 
as much smoke as there must have 
been, how could I see all that I 
thought I saw? 

“T remember I took some com- 
fort in the thought that my wife 
was an earner and therefore my 
family would not suffer. | am an 
insecure man because I have been 
a refugee and it is natural for me 
to think about security. That is 
probably why I could not stand 
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the acoustical confusion when the 
plane tipped and the kitchen uten- 
sils and trays banged about the 
cabin. That was when I accepted 
the fact that we were done for. It 
was like being in a house during 
an earthquake—walls may fall but 
if the dishes siay on your shelves 
you feel safe; when the dishes be- 
gin to fall, you are lost.” 

The refugee wished he had been 
more explicit with his wife about 
certain feelings he had toward her. 
He did not want to explain further 
what he meant. 

The nurse’s thoughts were mixed 
and scattered. At one time, she re- 
members, she thought grimly. We 
are condemned to die and we have 
been given a good meal before we 
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go. Regret for things she must give 
up—both important things and 
trivial ones—swept over her. 

“T kept thinking, / have come 
all this way and now I won't see 
my family. And I kept worrying 
about my seabags and how the 
presents I had brought home in 
them would now be burned.” 

She, like several of the others, 
thought of certain little physical 
precautions. She moved her tray 
lest it hit her when they fell. The 
statistician moved his because he 
did not want “groceries” in his 
face. Some of them were aware of 
what the psychologist calls “se- 
lective inattention” —some things 
they remembered, while some were 
shut away in their unconscious. 
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sme had been near death be- 
_. Soemitro had stood against a 
I to be shot as a rebel by a 
wh soldier; as he stood there, 
‘thoughts fixed on whether he 
ild see the bullet as it sped 
ards his heart, a British officer 
reprieved him. The statistician 

missed bombing by a matter 
‘nches in the London blitz. The 
agee had narrowly escaped ar- 
_and torture by the Nazi Ges- 
». The nurse had clung to a 
y’s rail off Bikini, as a great 
ve approached and broke just 
sore it reached the ship. 


,)UT THE DANGER in the plane 
9 was of a different kind; it had 
Ikeen and special flavor—the 
ality that makes the rattlesnake, 
th its hissed, unmistakable 
wning, so much more terrifying 
_n other snakes. But this time 
re would be eight minutes be- 
sen the warning and the strike. 
This time there was nothing 
sy could do. On ships in danger, 
can hurry into lifebelts, rush 
r lifeboats. In a bombing, one 
mn duck or seek shelter. In. an 
rthquake, ene can run away from 
+ walls. Even in an impending 
ecution, the condemned man can 
ce his cell. 
Here they could do nothing but 
-, strapped to their seats, trapped 
the smoke-filled cabin. Every 
1e of them was terrified, and 
yne was ashamed to admit it. A 
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rash of air accidents had given 
them warning of their possible 
fate. Except for the two girls from 
China, they had read about the 
burning of another DC-6 over 
Utah three weeks before. They had 
recalled the terse radio messages 
reprinted in the newspapers: ; 

“We have baggage fire aboard. 
... We are coming to Bryce Can- 
yon. 

“We have smoke-filled plane. 
Unable to put fire out yet.... 

“Think we have a chance now. 
Approaching the strip. ...” 

Five minutes later, the Bryce 
Canyon Station had reported “a 
fire one mile east of Bryce.” News- 
paper morgues added to their rec- 
ords of plane casualties: “Passen- 
gers: 52; Dead: all.” 

This was the same kind of plane; 
and it seemed to be the same kind 
of fire. It must, they thought, have 
a similar cause—perhaps, as in- 
vestigation of the Utah plane sug- 
gested, overflow gasoline sucked 
into the heating system. It looked 
as though it would have a similar 
ending. 

In the hotel lobby, the refugee 
pondered again the “eood-luck ele- 
ment” that he had weighed as the 
plane circled downward and had 
discarded as the plane plunged to- 
ward the ridge. The statistician, 
who knew he had been influenced 
into taking a plane—in spite of 
statistics—because his father had 
been killed in a train wreck, de- 
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cided he ought to go over the com- 
parative statistics again. 

Some passengers went at once to 
the bar and ordered a drink. The 
man who had been drunk got there 
fastest. The Indonesian decided he 
wanted a bath and went to a room 
to take one. The nurse and the 
pregnant girl retired to a room to 
rest a while. The old lady and the 
statistician and the refugee went 
to the grill to get something to eat. 
Although it was not long since 
they had eaten, they were hungry. 

The old lady, thinking of how 
she had been among the last to 
leave the plane, observed that. in 
this case at least, each man had 
sought to save his own skin first. 


The men admitted that this wi 
true; but the statistician was qui 
sure that if his wife and childre 
had been with him he would hay 
thought first of them. The ol 
lady's tone was good-humored, n¢ 
complaining. but the men were 
bit disturbed. | 

At nine o’clock that night a 
the passengers boarded anothe 
plane for New York. Not eve 
the statistician, with his new] 
weighted figures,. hesitated. In th 
cabin, some now experienced — 
deep exhaustion, but no one slept 
Several were restless and talkative 
Everyone looked around appre 
hensively at the smoke from th 


first cigarette. —49- 


PLANE ACCIDENTS 


The events described in this article occurred on Armistice Day, 1947. The offcia 
Civil Aeronautics Board report on the accident said that the probable cause of th 


fire was “the entry of gasoline into the cabin heater combustion air intak 
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from the No. 3 alternate tank.” It added that “this condition was the result o: 
: 


improper location of the No. 3 alternate tank ve 


nt outlet and the inadequate in 


structions provided DC-6 flight crews concerning fuel management.” All DC 
planes were immediately grounded until the fire hazard could be eliminated. 


Statistically, during the last five years. a 
have been approximately one in a thousand 
sengers carried have balanced the increased number 
the odds suddenly dropped to about one in 677. 


uled, domestic passenger flights. 


passengers chances of death in a plane 
. Increased numbers of flights and pas 
of accidents. However, last yeal 
The table below covers only sched 


1943 1944. 1945 1946 1947 

Passengers carried*. . Salt 4.1] 6.6 12.4 13.0F 
Passenger miles* Sane Lh) 2,299.5 3,902.7 6,067.1 6,407 5F 
Accidentsiy) sates... 14 24, 33 31 32 
Passenger fatalities .. Oe, 48 76 715 199 
Passenger fatalities per 

100 million miles .. 1.3 al 2.1 12 3.1f 
Per centi ts 2c ; 0007 0012 -0011 0006 00154 


*In millions 
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HOSE WHO would vote “Aye” 
_ on the question of abolishing 
- Pulitzer Prizes might in sup- 
of their side draw up such a 
onology as this: 

1912: The Columbia Universi- 
School of Journalism opens. 
rt of its endowment from Joseph 
slitzer, famous editor and pub- 
Iher. consists of the annual in- 
«ne from half a million dollars, 
is income to be used for “prizes 
.d scholarships for the encour- 
‘ement of public service, public 
orals, American Literature, and 
e advancement of education.” 
veryone agrees that this is a laud- 
sle and promising bequest. 


1921: The fiction jury of 


sre is their dismal record; 


MR. PULITZER’S 
_ 'TARNISHED PRIZES 


should they be abolished? 


By KENNETH N. STEWART 


specialist-experts selects Sinclair 
Lewis’ Main Street, now generally 
recognized as one of the pivotal 
American novels of our period. 
The Advisory Board (newspaper 
and editors in the 
main) passes over this choice 
and selects Edith Wharton’s The 
Age of Innocence, hardly one of 
the pivotal American novels of our 
time. The jury resigns in a huff. 
1926: Lewis is finally given 
the nod—for Arrowsmith. He de- 
clines the award, warning that the 
Pulitzer Committee puts compul- 
sion upon writers to become “soft, 
polite, obedient, and sterile.” 
1932: Carl W. Ackerman, dean 


of the School of Journalism, is 


publishers 


named secretary to the Advisory 
Board in its prize-giving capacity. 
~ Dean Ackerman had fitted himself 
for this key post by spending six 
years as a foreign correspondent 
and ten years as a public rela- 
tions man, becoming assistant to 
the president of General Motors. 

In this same year, the prize for 
the best reporting is given to five 
newspapermen for covering an 
American Legion parade in De- 
troit. Perhaps this award cannot 
be justifiably criticized, since the 
original test for the best reporting 
(“the accomplishment of some 
public good, commanding public 
attention and respect’) has been 
dropped in favor of “accuracy and 
terseness, preference being given 
to news stories published in a 
daily newspaper under pressure of 
edition time.” 

1933: Word leaks out that the 
fiction prize is going to a writer 
published by Doubleday, Doran. 
It is naturally assumed that Ellen 
Glasgow, who has for twenty years 
been one of the most distinguished 
novelists using the English lan- 
guage, but of whom the Pulitzer 
Committee has presumably never 
before heard, is to receive the 


Kenneth Stewart, like his wife Evelyn 
Seeley (see page 8), is a veteran news. 
paperman and magazine journalist, and 
now is Associate Professor of Journal- 
ism at New York University. Incidental- 
ly, he has a degree from the Pulitzer-en- 
dowed School of Journalism at Columbia, 
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masterpiece. Instead, a medio 
novel, The Store, by T. S. Stri 
ling, is given the accolade. x 

1934: Year of the Big Storm 
in Pulitzer Prize history. Jury v 
Board disagreements attend th 
selections: Caroline Miller’s La 
in His Bosom, a somewhat high: 
pitched, mediocre novel; Her 
bert Agar’s historical work, Th 
People’s Choice; and Sidney 
Kingsley’s play. Men in White 
The play jury had favored Max- 
well Anderson’s Mary of Scotland, 
The jurors, Clayton Hamilton. 
Walter Prichard Eaton, and Aus- 
tin Strong, refuse the invitation 
serve again. Hamilton later wrot 
that the awards “had been arrived 
at without reference to established 
standards of criticism,” and that 
even within their own field of edi- 
torial writing the board “picked 
a piece from a small-town news: 
paper which was both childish in 
its reasoning and almost illiterate 
in its expression.” He concluded 
that “only a few disastrous deci- 
sions will be sufficient to destroy 
the prestige of Pulitzer awards.” 

Counterattacking, Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of Co- 
lumbia University, further re 
duces the authority of the juries of 
specialists. Hereafter they will not 
even recommend an award but 
merely submit a list of candidates. 

1935: Zoé Akins’ harmless-and 
undistinguished The Old Maid is 
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veferred to Winterset, which Max- 
el] Anderson had been impru- 
nt enough to base on the Sacco- 
nzetti case. In open disgust, the 
ofessional critics on the New 
rk newspapers form their own 
rama Critics Circle to counter the 
litzer play prizes with their own 
wards of kudos. Accepting the 
rcle’s award, Maxwell Anderson 
-clares: 

“In so far as the Pulitzer prize 
as had any influence on our the- 
r it has been a confusing and 
sleading influence, an encour- 
rement to mediocrity, a_ gift 
assed out to a lucky winner by 
athorities who possess in this 
sId neither standards nor in- 
srmation.” 

1938: The prize for reporting 
‘ertly is given to Raymond 
prigle, a Pittsburgh newspaper- 
an who had gone to Alabama to 
ig up facts about Supreme Court 
istice Hugo Black’s early Klan 
onnections. These facts had been 
sread all over the pages of 
ne Montgomery Advertiser when 
‘ugo Black had run for re-elec- 
‘on to the Senate five years earlier. 

1940: William Saroyan repeats 
ewis’ protest and turns down the 
rize in 1940 for his play, The 
ime of Your Life, proclaiming 
nat the practice of giving prizes 
vitiates and embarrasses art at its 
ource.” 

1941: The American Newspa- 
er Guild, obviously inspired by 


Drawings by John Taylor 


the example of the Drama Critics 
Circle, puts up its own newspaper 
awards. Westbrook Pegler wins 
the Pulitzer Prize for reporting. 
The editorial award goes to Reu- 
ben Maury, editorial writer for the 
isolationist Vew York Daily News; 
this is the ambidextrous gentleman 
who boasts that he also represents 
another, contrary point of view in 
his weekly editorials for a nation- 
al magazine. The stated test of ex- 
cellence for the editorial writing 
prize is “clearness of style. moral 
purpose, sound reasoning, and 
power to influence public opinion 
in what the writer conceives to be 
the right direction.” 
_ 1942: Ellen Glasgow finally 
Wins the novel prize for In This 
Our Life, but not until the Satur- 
day Review of Literature has hon- 
ored her for distinguished service 
to American literature, and noted 
the Pulitzer committee’s derelic- 
tions thus: 

“Ellen Glaseow is not the only 
striking omission. Ernest Heming- 
way, Theodore Dreiser, John Dos 


Passos, and William Faulkner 
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have never been... ‘Pulitzer prize 
winners. Their failure is not so 
surprising. In one way or another 
they are all radical novelists, push- 
ing experimentally into new fields 
of record; and radicalism and ex- 
perimentalism have seldom won 
prizes in the past.” — i 

The Saturday Review might also 
have added, to name only a few, 
novelists Thomas Wolfe, F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, and James Farrell; 
poets Robinson Jeffers, Carl Sand- 
burg, and T. S. Eliot; and such 
other not quite orthodox writers as 
H.L. Mencken, Charles Beard, and 
Heywood Broun. 

1944: The Pulitzer Committee 
discovers that the. most important 
newspaper story of the year is an 
account in the Vew York Journal 
American of the bringing of pen- 
icillin to a stricken two-year-old. 

1945: The board decides that 
Harvey, a slight little comedy 
about a man’s bibulous friendship 
with an invisible white rabbit, best 
represented “in marked fashion 
the educational value and power 
of the stage in this war year.” 
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947: The international re- 
ting prize goes to Brooks At- 
ason of the New York Times, 
hich is virtually a text at Colum- 
’s School of Journalism and 
nally has one or two of its men 
the school’s staff. The Times 
won twenty awards since 1917 
has missed mention only twice 
the past fourteen years. The for- 
n correspondence prize goes to 
idie Gilmore of the AP, which 
been honored eleven times. 
}Carroll Binder, editor of the 
tnneapolis Tribune's editorial 
-ge and a member of the year’s 
wecial jury on international re- 
stting, publicly protests that the 
i aes Board “cannot expect 
prizes to mean all they should 
ithey are awarded year after year 
the same organizations.” 
While Binder does not begrudge 
»e Times and Atkinson the *acco- 
ide for a job well done” in “giv- 
-g an uncensored, candid account 
- contemporary life and thought 
Russia,” he expresses doubt that 
ilmore’s correspondence is “a 
articularly distinguished exam- 
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ple of telegraphic reporting of in- 
ternational affairs.” 

The awards for 1947 struck a 
second sour note, one that was 
heard within the polite precincts 
of the Times itself. As unfailingly 
as its name appears on the list, the 
Times, whose Arthur Krock has 
won two prizes and is a member of 
the present Advisory Board, each 
May prints a routine editorial in 
praise of the prizes. But last year, 
with pointed disdain, the Times 
omitted any mention of the fact 
that Frederick Woltman’s Com- 
munist-hunt series, in the World- 
Telegram, had been judged the 
year’s most distinguished example 
of local reporting. Apparently the 
Times agreed with the jury of ex- 
perts. whose recommendation, it 
turned out, had been overruled. 
Several months later, the Times 
did report prominently a demand 
that the Woltman award be re- 
scinded as incompatible with the 
“Jiberalism and integrity” of both 
the late Joseph Pulitzer and Co- 
lumbia. In a letter to Dean Acker- 
man, Professor Clyde Miller, of 
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Columbia’s Teachers College, had 
characterized Woltman’s reporting 
of a Methodist meeting in Kansas 
City as “deliberate distortion and 
malicious propaganda.” The re- 
quest was firmly rejected. 


4 Ree DAMAGING — chronology 
could be greatly enlarged; I 
have merely selected a few items 
that happened to arouse public at- 
tention. Even from this condensed 
review. a few conclusions are obvi- 
ous: 

1. The awards have rarely erred 
in the direction of courage and un- 
conventionality, and only occasion- 
ally in the direction of fine taste. 

2. Even when excellent awards 
are made, they are frequently be- 
lated, as happened with Sinclair 
Lewis and Ellen Glasgow. 

3. The special juries, who, one 
may assume, possess some back- 
ground of culture and scholarship, 
are almost powerless as compared 
with the Advisory Board, which 
consists largely of successful news- 
paper editors and publishers. Such 
a board may be well equipped to 
decide the journalism awards, but 
it is not unfair to say that they 


have no special competence in th 
é 
field of letters. 

4. Criticism of the awards has 
come, not from hotheads, cranks, 
or social rebels, but from un- 
impeachably respectable sources, 
from the jurymen themselves and, 
in particular, from working crities 
and newspapermen. . 

5. This criticism has been con= 
tinual and unabated, and has not 
been answered by the Pulitzer 
Committee with any important 
modification of its policy or of its 
machinery. a 

It has also been pointed out, 
with some justice, that the awards 
have been used as much to publi- 
cize the Columbia School of Joux- 
nalism as to advance American 
letters. One must admit that lately. 
the annual announcements have 
been surrounded with much less 
ballyhoo than formerly. Of course, 
if newspapers and other organs of 
publicity insist on playing up the 
Pulitzer awards, even when those 
awards are not entitled to respect, 
that is hardly the fault of the 
award committee. 

Although the number of fields 
of award has gradually been en- 


_ two great and growing 
nches of journalism, reporting 
magazines and on the radio, get 
attention from the Pulitzer set- 
. Some of the finest reporting 
our time (for example, John 
-rsey’s Hiroshima) has appeared 
magazines. Radio, which has 
ed a new dimension to report- 
. constantly presents the work 
topflight writers who have come 
5m the ranks of the daily press. 
e possibility of adding prizes 
radio and movies has been 
ought before the board repeated- 
but has always been tabled. 

Dean Ackerman appears undis- 
bed by the general complaint 
at the prizes tend to bolster the 
atus quo and reward the conven- 
snal. He says that all board ac- 
5n is inherently conservative, and 
s himself singled out William R. 
fatthews of Tucson’s Arizona 
aily Star as the liberal on the 
dvisory Board. He might also 
ave mentioned another member, 
seph Pulitzer, who tries to make 


ae St. Louis Post-Dispatch live up 

» the tradition set by his father. 
But among the board’s other 

members are such protectors of 


powerful publishing interests as 
John S. Knight, with papers in 
Miami, Akron, Detroit, and Chi- 
cago; Gardner Cowles, who has 
newspaper monopolies in Minne- 
apolis and Des Moines, and owns 
Look magazine; Robert Choate, ° 
who administers the Boston Herald 
under the ownership of a group of 
Massachusetts industralists; Sevel- 
lon Brown of the Providence Jour- 
nal; Palmer Hoyt of the Denver 
Post; Stuart H. Perry of the 
Adrian (Mich.) Telegram. Also 
they all happen to be Republicans. 

The “working press” members 
of the board—Kent Cooper of the 
Associated Press, Harold S. Pol- 
lard of the New York World-Tele- 
gram, Frank R. Kent of the Balti- 
more Sun, and Arthur Krock of 
the New York Times—hold views 
much like those of their fellow 
boardsmen. 

If any single’ determining in- 
fluence can be discerned in the 
selection of the prizes, it is that of 
Carl Ackerman—who carries on, 
though boards may come and 
boards may go. Dean Ackerman’s 
words and acts identify him as an 
academic apologist for the Amer- 


ican Newspaper: Publishers Asso- 
ciation, which is business-minded, 
publicity-wise, and suspicious of 
change. It is really not too fan- 
tastic to suggest that the name be 
changed from the Pulitzer Prizes 
to the Ackerman Awards. 

The chief defense of the Pulitzer 
Prizes lies in the fact that, though 
there have been many stupid, 
many dull, many reactionary, and 
many ridiculously belated awards, 
there have also been many bril- 
liantly just and perceptive ones. 
Somehow or other, Pulitzer recog- 
nition has come to such true artists 
and scholars as Willa Cather, 
Thornton Wilder, John Steinbeck, 
John Hersey, Robert Penn Warren, 
Eugene O’Neill, Mare Connelly, 
Maxwell Anderson, Robert E. 
Sherwood, Vernon Louis Parring- 
ton, Frederick J. Turner, Van 
Wyck Brooks, Carl Sandburg, 
Margaret Leech, Arthur Schles- 
inger, Jr., Harvey Cushing, Allan 
Nevins, Carl Van Doren, Samuel 
Eliot Morison, Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, Edna Millay, Robert 
Frost, Stephen Vincent Benét, 
Archibald MacLeish, and Mark 


* °48 asked the nine drama critics of 
the New York newspapers whether any 
of them was currently on the Pulitzer 
Prize play committee. None was, though 
these are among the few men in the 
country who see every play produced 
and are forced to reflect seriously upon 
it. Of these nine critics, four said they 
would willingly serve; two said they 
would not serve; three were doubtful. 
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Van Doren. Nor does this exhaus 
the list of meritorious awards 
There have been many equally ex 
cellent selections in the field o 
journalism. y 

The Pulitzer Committee, of 
course, has a right to handle its 
business in its own way. A friend- 
ly outsider, however, concerned 
over its gradual year-by-year loss 
of prestige, may be pardoned for 
making a few suggestions: 

1. Publish the names of the ex- 
pert jurymen. Dispel the present 
childish atmosphere of hocus-po- 
cus. Dean Ackerman publishes the 
names of the journalism jurors, 
noting that “newspapermen are 
used to pressures and know how to 
deal with them.” Apparently the 
board thinks that men of letters 
are not possessed of equally firm 


_and upright character. 


2. Let the special jurymen de- 
cide the awards in the fields of 
letters and music. 

3. Appoint to the juries more 
working critics—men and women 
who actually know the fields in 
which the awards are made.* 

4. Assuming the truth of Acker- 
man’s theory that boards are con- 
servative. let a special effort be 
made to counteract this tendency 
by including in the Advisory Board 
at least one or two mildly uncon- 
ventional personalities, and one or 
two who are interested in writing, 
rather than in protecting big-time 


journalism’s interests. —4Q—. 
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By R. P. LISTER 


rigin of Species 


At the bottom of a chasm 
Long before the birth of Time 
Lay a piece of protoplasm 

In the paleozoic slime. 


The mud flats oozed and bubbled 
And the vapors swirled and stank 
But his conscience was untroubled 
For he neither smoked nor drank. 


The air was full of acid 

And he breathed it all day long 

But his thoughts were calm and placid 
For he never done no wrong. 


Very humble was his station 
He had never heard of Wells 
Yet he fathered all creation 
By the splitting of his cells. 


Every nation small or splendid 
(Even when of Nordic blood) 
Is in point of fact descended 
From that simple lump of mud. 


From that humble organ’s splitting 


< Came both crocodile and cow 


Yet I cannot help admitting 


| They are very different now. 


CAN 
WHITE BREAD 
HARM YOU? 


:: 


By HARRY M. DAVIS: 


RV NOTON GC 


Agenized flour causes epilepsy in dogs, 


and the National Research Council sees 


‘a definite risk of injury to human beings.”’ 


AM NOT A HEALTH food fiend, 
lege would take a hamburger 
with onions rather than spinach 
juice any time. But I’ve stopped 
eating white bread. Frankly, I’m 
frightened by a recent medical dis- 
covery that one chemical process 
widely used for treating flour 
can produce toxic effects. Top 
nutritional scientists have urged 
the nation’s millers to abandon as 
soon as possible the technique they 
now use to prepare flour for bak- 
ing. Until they do, Ill stick to 
pumpernickel or white bread made 
of unbleached flour. After learn- 
ing the facts, you may want to do 
the same. 

This isn’t the old story of the 
white-bread paradox—how the 
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breadmakers. mill the vitamin- 
rich germ out of the wheat kernel 
and then put back a few synthetie 
vitamins. This time it’s not just the 
lack of all the goodness of natural 
grain in our commercial bread 
that troubles the doctors. It is 
the fact that something poisonous 
to an animal’s nervous system 
is produced within wheat proteins 
by one method used to “improve” 
flour. There is a strong suspicion 
that what happens to the animals 
used in experiments may also hap- 
pen to human beings. 

Freshly milled flour—“green 
flour,” as they call it in the in- 
dustry—is not suitable for baking 
into those light, fluffy loaves that 
look so big and weigh so little. 
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Normally the tough flour, like raw 
rhisky, would have to be aged to 
make a satisfactory loaf. Over a 
eriod of weeks, a natural enzyme 
in the wheat seems to affect its 
roteins in such a way that the 
our bakes into a smoother bread. 
ut aging ties up much storage 
pace, and involves the danger 
hat the flour will spoil. 

In 1921, a chemical process was 
leveloped which seemed like a 
lessing to the milling and baking 
findustries. The flour is exposed to 
sa gas, nitrogen trichloride, better 
known by the trade name of agene. 
‘This ages the flour immediately, 
-at the same time bleaching it to 
-a pure-looking whiteness. Other 
.chemicals can be, and have been, 
‘used for bleaching, but agene’s 
additional aging effect won the 
field. It has been widely adopted 
not only in the United States but 
also in Canada, England, and 
Germany. By 1947, it was esti- 
mated that 75 to 90 per cent of 
American wheat flour was agen- 
ized. Some of this goes into so- 
called whole wheat and rye breads 
as well as white. 


E MILLERS and bakers were 
1 happily working away, and 


the public was buying the frothy 


Harry M. Davis is science editor of 
Newsweek and was formerly a member 
‘of the New York Times staff. He has 
been writing books and articles on sci- 
entific subjects for the past ten years. 


breadstuffs without restraint, when 
scientists discovered one cause of 
an odd disease of dogs called “run- 
ning fits” or “canine hysteria.” 

In the early stages of this mala- 
dy the dog is weak, off color, and 
lacking in vitality. It may have 
trouble controlling its legs, and 
stagger sideways as if intoxicated. 
Later the dog starts running 
around in complete panic, barg- 
ing into walls, knocking over its 
own trays of food and water, and 
generally going berserk. This is 
sometimes followed by convulsive 
fits. The animal falls on its side, 
beating its legs against the air and 
foaming at the mouth. Exhausted 
by the convulsion, it struggles to 
its feet only after repeated at- 
tempts. If picked up, the dog goes 
through a senseless running mo- 
tion. Severe and repeated fits end 
in death. 


After proving that this was not 


a germ infection, veterinarians 
looked into the matter of diet. 
They began to suspect bread, and 
at this point, nutritional scientists, 
whose chief concern is human diet, 
became interested. At Madison, 
Wisconsin, in 1939, a group in- 
cluding Dr. Conrad A. Elvehjem 
(pronounced “LVM”) proved that 
they could bring on the hysterical 
fits simply by feeding the animal 
a dogfood heavy in breadstuffs. 
At first this pointed to a defi- 
ciency disease; perhaps the dogs 
just weren’t getting enough meat, 
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vitamins, and minerals. But even 
when these were added from the 
best sources, such as liver and vita- 
min concentrates, the dogs still 
had fits if they ate enough bread. 
It seemed undeniable that the 
bread itself contained something 
toxic—to dogs. 


HIS MIGHT have settled the 
matter for the veterinarian 
and the dog owner, but the scien- 
tific puzzle remained. What factor 
in the bread had had so injurious 
an effect on the dogs? And what 
about the bread in our own ham 
sandwiches? After all, the dietary 
needs of dogs and men are not so 
very different. The cure for the 
human dietary disease of pellagra 
was discovered after it was identi- 
fied with the dog disease called 
black-tongue. Yeast did away with 
black-tongue, and was equally ef- 
fective against human pellagra. 
The mystery of the canine hys- 
teria remained unsolved until 
.A 


D 
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1946; at that time Sir Edward 
Mellanby at the National Institute | 
for Medical Research, London, de- 
cided to test the agenizing process) 
The results were dramatic. If the 
flour was not treated with nitrogen 
trichloride gas before baking, dogs” 
could eat any amount of it with-~ 
out becoming hysterical. If their 
breadstuffs were agenized, they 
were sure to come down with run- 
ning fits sooner or later. The 
greater the quantity of nitrogen 
trichloride used on the flour, and 
the more bread in the diet. the 
sooner the dogs went into convul- 
sions. With a high enough concen- 
tration of agene, the seizures be-— 
gan after a single meal. 

Was this just a peculiarity of | 
dogs—some sort of canine al-— 
lergy? In 1947, Mellanby turned 
to another laboratory animal. the 
ferret. The same symptoms re- 
sulted. In addition, the ferocious 
little creature became more vi- 
cious. On a diet of agenized bread, 


These lines represent electrical impulses from the brains of dogs during white 
bread experiments. Line A, the even waves of a normal dog on a control diet of 
untreated flour. Line B, record of a dog fed agenized flour for three days; the 
abrupt deviations from normal indicate epileptic tendencies without actual fits. 
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= ferret is more likely than ever 
bite the hand that feeds him. 
‘Mellanby’s reputation is such 
t his findings could not be ig- 
pred. He is secretary of the Brit- 
Medical Research Council. In 
=cember, 1947, the Royal Society 
ferred upon him the Buchanan 
dal (given only once in five 
ars for outstanding health con- 
butions), citing his important 
rk on vitamin A and D def- 
=ncy diseases as well as his agene 
escovery. The Research Associa- 
on of British Flour Millers re- 
sated the experiments at its Ce- 
als Research Station and com- 
Rely confirmed the results. 

At least ten laboratories in the 
nited States are now intensively 
udying the effects of agenized 
our on a variety of animals— 
ogs, cats, ferrets, chicks, guinea 
gs, rats, and monkeys. Elve- 
em’s group at Madison procured 
fferent varieties of spring and 
Ginter wheat from Kansas, Ne- 


braska, and other grain states. All 
of them were rendered toxic by 
agenizing. As for ordinary Amer- 
ican baker’s flour, the scientists re- 
ported: “When the dogs were fed 
rations which contained commer- 
cially bleached flour treated in 
some degree with nitrogen trichlo- 
ride, all the animals had fits.” 
At the Army’s huge Chicago 
quartermaster depot, not far from 
the stockyards, a similar study was 
begun a year ago under a young 
medical officer, Captain Maurice 
L. Silver. The work is sponsored 
by the Surgeon General’s Medical 
Nutrition Laboratory and by the 
Quartermaster Food and Contain- 
er Institute for the Armed Forces. 
The Army investigators, teamed 
with scientists of the [Illinois 
Psychiatric Institute and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, recently pub- 
lished an early report of their 
findings in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association. 
Significantly, their paper is en- 
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ine C, progress of an epileptic attack induced by injecting agenized amino 


-ids into a dog’s bloodstream. (s 
e dogs large amounts of agenized 


(Similar 
bread, but this takes longer.) Compare 


attacks are also produced by feeding 


ne D, a typical brain wave pattern of epilepsy in human beings. 


an Waite Breap Harm You? 
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titled “White Bread and Epilepsy 
in Animals.” For their observa- 
tions confirm what had been pre- 
viously surmised, to wit, that this 
“canine hysteria” is very much the 
same thing as human epilepsy. 
Like human epileptics, the bread- 
eating dogs suffer from both petit 
mal and grand mal seizures. 

For the past twenty years an 
electrical method has been used 
to diagnose epilepsy. It is the so- 
called brain-wave technique, which 
picks up electric currents sent out 
as a result of the brain’s activity. 
Metal contacts are pasted to the 
surface of the scalp and connected 
to an amplifier. The output is re- 
corded on a moving tape as a 
wavy line. Normal people produce 
definite wave patterns. Epileptics 
show characteristic deviations, 
and, in fact, the onset of a seizure 
can be seen on the tape record even 
before a convulsion. 

At the Illinois Psychiatric In- 
stitute, this apparatus was fitted to 
the scalps of dogs and monkeys. 
The dogs that got running fits 
from agenized bread produced 
typically epileptic brain waves. 
The results with monkeys were es- 
pecially interesting. Unlike the 
dogs, the monkeys did not go into 
convulsive seizures from white 
bread. But their brain wave rec- 
ords did change from the normal 
to the epileptoid pattern. 

There is a human parallel to 
this condition. Extensive brain- 
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wave samplings of the America 
population have been made, par 
ticularly during the war, wh 
candidates for flight training were : 
tested. They revealed that about 
half a million Americans are sub- 
ject to rare or frequent epileptic 
seizures of varying intensity, but 
that ten times as many have epi- 
leptoid brain waves. Such persons: 
seem to. get along without diffi- 
culty, but they constitute a large 
reservoir of submarginal, buried 
epileptic tendencies. - 
Whether this condition is in 
some degree caused by agenized 
bread cannot yet be asserted. Un- 
fortunately, the brain-wave tech- 
nique had not been developed be- 
fore 1920, so it is not possible to 
make a comparison of the prev- 
alence of the epileptic condition 
before and after bread was agen- 
ized. Since epilepsy itself has been 
known for at least two thousand 
years, it evidently has other causes. 
Actual experiments on human 
subjects have only just begun. 
Some volunteers have undertaken 
diets consisting almost entirely of 
white bread. No proof of damage 
has emerged from early human 
tests. This is not surprising in view 
of the fact that’ there has been 
no public complaint about ill ef- 
fects from agenized white bread. 
There are plans for trying the ex- 
periment in the opposite direction 
—by removing all agenized ma- 
terial from the kitchen of a hos- 
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sital for nervous diseases and ob- 
erving whether there is then a 
reneral improvement. 

_ The practical question for you 
und me and the health authorities 
whether any harm results from 
cating a few slices of agenized 
read each day. Until there is more 
efinite evidence, most scientists 
re not likely to make any sweep- 
ng charges. For this, the flour 
ompanies are grateful. 

In private conversation, how- 
sver, the nutritional and neuro- 
logical experts voice the strong 
suspicion that over a period of 
wears agenized bread may have a 
serious cumulative effect in human 
eS Man’s_ physiology is 

nough like that of the dog, ferret, 
and monkey to make it unlikely 
that he will prove entirely immune 
to a substance so clearly toxic to 
these animals. The effects on man 
may be more subtle and take long- 
ser to develop; but the Chicago re- 
search group has already directed 
attention to health-impairing proc- 
esses that develop gradually over 
ithe entire life span. 

The veil of reticence that had 
‘covered scientific work on the sub- 
ject was torn away, at the last 
‘annual meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement 
of Science, by one of the world’s 
most distinguished physiologists, 
Dr. Anton J. Carlson, professor 
‘emeritus of the University of Chi- 
cago. Speaking before a sympo- 


Can Waite Breap Harm You? 


sium on alcoholism, the scientist 
bluntly concluded: ‘‘Perhaps we 
should provide, without delay, 
more iron in the education of our 
children, and less poison in their 
bread.” 

It turned out that Professor 
Carlson had been in close touch 
with the Illinois experiments, and 
that Captain Silver of the Medical 
Nutrition Laboratories is one of 
his former students. Carlson told 
me later that he regards agenized 
bread as unquestionably a “nerve - 
poison,” and that he believes it 
may account for a great deal of 
the nervous instability which ap- 
pears under such varied guises as 
chronic alcoholism and combat 
fatigue. : 

Dr. Carlson’s statement evoked 
the first nationwide newspaper 
headlines about agene. Flour in- 
dustry spokesmen, thus put on the 
spot, shrugged off the accusations 
as far-fetched, pointing to the lack 
of evidence of ill effects to man. 

The discovery has also put the 
Food and Drug Administration of 
the Federal Security Agency on a 
difficult spot. This nation is getting 
to be the world’s breadbasket. If 
the agene process were forbidden 
by sudden decree, it would throw 
the mills into a turmoil at a time 
of unprecedented demand. Flour 
might spoil, and people go hun- 
gry. In the face of a quarter of a 
century of unprotested use, the 
government agency naturally hesi- 
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tates to put agene on the blacklist. 

In dealing with the situation, 
Dr. Paul B. Dunbar, Commission- 
er of Foods and Drugs, turned for 
advice to the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Research 
_Council, and this body consulted 
scientists and the industry. The 
recommendations resulting from 
these conferences were: The indus- 
try should be given time (it may 


take months) to develop harmless - 


processes for treating flour. Mean- 
while millers should use the nitro- 
gen trichloride gas as sparingly 
as possible. The board also said: 

“It is the judgment of this 
Board that in view of the sus- 
ceptibility of several mammalian 
species, there is a definite risk of 
injury to human beings. Such in- 
jury to some element of the popu- 
lation may yet be revealed by fu- 
ture observation. Accordingly, the 
Board believes it unwise to con- 
template the continued use of 
agene beyond the minimum period 
required for readjustment.” 

Also on the spot is the Wallace 
& Tiernan Company of Newark, 
New Jersey. which invented and 
commercialized the agene process. 
By animal experiments in_ its 
own laboratories and by endowing 
research fellowships at universi- 
ties, the company is trying to eval- 
uate the exact degree of agene 
toxicity. Its spokesmen hope and 
believe the results will show that 
no harm has been done. They 
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argue that the amount of agen 
customarily used on commercial 
flour and the low proportion of 
bread in the usual diet would make 


5 e 
agenized bread no more dangerous” 


than coffee or tobacco. 


a 
Nevertheless, Wallace & Tiernan 


“ 


is working day and night to per-— 


fect some other process that will” 


be beyond suspicion. Most prom-— 


So far, 


ising is chlorine dioxide. 
the company informed *48, 


a 


this — 


chemical appears to be harmless, — 
but extensive biological tests on a_ 
variety of experimental animals 


are continuing. Some of the na- 


tion’s big flour 


P 


millers are now 


experimenting with its industrial 


aspects, and the company hopes to 
have it ready for large-scale use 
by the end of 1948. 

Meanwhile, there are specialized 


: 


bakeries which have been getting — 


along for years with naturally 


aged flour, usually advertised as 


“unbleached.” Such breads 
generally more expensive, because 
of the cost of storage, 


are 


losses — 


through spoilage, and the fact that 


untreated flour does not lend it- 
self to the “traveling oven” 
of mass production baking. 
they are available, 


But 


mT 


system — 


in white or _ 


brown, for consumers who want to — 


play completely safe until either 


agene is given a clean bill of 


health or a definitely harmless sub- 
stitute is developed for maturing 


the flour that goes into our daily : 


bread. —4Q— 
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HE NEXT president will be a 
_ Republican — unless certain 
esent portents prove unexpected- 
unreliable. And he may very 
Ml be elected by a large majority. 
.e basis for this grim or, it may 
. cheering prognostication is the 
rrent political temperature of 
ramie County, Wyoming, where, 
tthe time of writing, almost seven 
t of every ten voters whom I 
ve sampled favor a Republican 
ty candidate. 
Laramie may seem to be a curi- 
s barometer, but only to the un- 
itiated. For the past half-century, 
is county, which contains the 
-y of Cheyenne (and is not to be 
nfused with Laramie, the city). 
s actually lived up to the repu- 
rion Maine once boasted but has 
yw lost. It has consequently be- 


EVIEW OF THE 
ECTION RETURNS 


ramie County, a dependable political weathervane 


« 50 years, points to a sizable Republican victory 


come a favorite of the public opin- 
ion pollers. Mr. Gallup and other 
poll directors class Laramie as one 
of the twelve ““weathervane” coun- 
ties, areas whose political fluctu- 
ations have in past years given an 
accurate indication of the senti- 
ment in the country as a whole, 
and whose election returns have 
tallied closely with the nation’s. 
Even among weathervanes, Lar- 
amie stands out. It has not only 
voted on the winning side in every 
presidential election since 1896 
(although the state of Wyoming 
has twice in the same period sup- 
ported the loser), but, in every 
election, Laramie percentages have 
closely approximated those of the 
nation. In 1936, for example, 
Laramie was 6314 per cent for 
Roosevelt; and the nation was 
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621% per cent for him. In 1940, 
the percentages for Roosevelt were 
97 and 55 respectively, and in 
1944—-when Wyoming as a whole 
went Republican—they were 51 
and 54. The preconvention 7-to-3 
GOP trend is probably too high, 
but is not likely to be reversed. 


F ANY ONE PLACE in the United 
States can be considered a sam- 
ple or microcosm of the country, 
Laramie County has a right to feel 
that it is that place. It has other 
claims besides its political batting 


average, and, possibly, those 
claims explain the average. 
Laramie’s thirty communities 


range from rural villages and 
“main street” towns to the capital 
city of Cheyenne which, thanks to 
excellent and extensive transporta- 
tion facilities fanning out from 
southeastern Wyoming, is an im- 
portant commercial, social, and 
political center. Thus it often hap- 
pens that the thinking of New 
York and Washington and, indi- 
rectly, of London and Paris. 
reaches Laramie, via Cheyenne, 
before it gets to the intermediate 
sections of the Middle West. 

In its strategic situation, halfway 
between the siiesistingn and the 
Pacific, Laramie County has in its 
time absorbed members of almost 


E, H. Linford, editor of the Laramie 
Republican-Boomerang, was born and 
reared in Wyoming. He has been a Nie- 
man Fellow in journalism at Harvard. 
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every American type and alm 
every immigrant group. The tr 
pers and frontiersmen came firs 
later becoming guides, the precur. 
sors of the merchants who today 
serve the considerable touris 
trade. 

Then, with the building of the 
Union Pacific railroad, ‘workell 
poured in from all parts of the 
country, including Confederate 
veterans from the South and a gen- 
erous proportion of newly arrived 
immigrants from Europe. The rail: 
road workers were essentially a 
transient group, but many of them 
remained in Laramie, which had 
begun to flourish with the arrival 
of ‘the Texans and their long-horns 
and the development of the cattle 
industry. The Union Pacific itself 
has, of course, been a primary 
power in the political as well as 
the economic life of the state. 

The promise of fabulous profits 
in cattle drew venturesome young 
men of all kinds from the Atlantie 
seaboard and even titled fortune- 
seekers from the British Isles, and 
for a brief period Laramie saw the 
heyday of such institutions as the 
socially and politically power- 
ful Cheyenne Club, which once 
boasted Sir Horace Plunkett of 
Ireland on its board of gover- 
nors. The emergence of the dry- 
farmer and his Barbe -wire fences 
changed the whole life and eco- 
nomics of the open range, but the 
wealthy ranchers stayed on, fight- 
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ga losing battle against the little 
ttlers. Today the profits in cattle 
e again fabulous, but the ranch- 
s remember the hard winters and 
ancial reverses of the past, and 
meir failure to root out the home- 
-eader with ballots and bullets. 
Contrary to the romantic notions 
mspired by movie Westerns, Lar- 
mmie’s present population of 40,- 
100 bears out the claim that the 
rmunty is a cross section of the 
Inited States. Ninety-one per cent 
tf the people are native white, 
pompared to 81 per cent for the 
-hole country. Eight per cent are 
preign-born—almost exactly the 
ame as the national figure of 8.6. 
1 is true that the Negro and other 
Minority races comprise only one 
ver cent of the population (as 
»ompared with 10.1 per cent in the 
_ation), but America’s race prob- 
em is reflected in the “White 
“rade Only” signs in Laramie, and 
n the informal segregation, large- 
yy enforced by economic pressures, 
vhich keeps Mexican and Indian 
workers as well as Negroes in 
1ouses not very different from the 
enements of any large city. 


HE CORE of Laramie is metro- 
| erie Two-thirds of its peo- 
ole and 92 per cent of its buying 
ncome are centered in Cheyenne, 
und five out of ten of its working 
jopulation are employed by the 
yovernment or by big corpora- 
ions. Less than one out of ten of 
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a . Cartoons by Laszlo Roth 


One Republican— 
a banker 


Two Republicans— 
a third party joke 


Three Republicans— 
an Investigating Committee 
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Laramie’s workers is in agricul- 
ture, but, as elsewhere in the coun- 
try, agriculture’s influence is out 
of all proportion to its census rat- 
ing. Laramie’s small. independent 
farmers are as solidly Republican 
as the mill owners of Lowell, Mas- 
sachusetts, and take their political 
cues from the old and powerful 
Wyoming Stock Growers Associa- 
tion, which follows the NAM 
and U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
line, or from the equally conserva- 
tive Farm Bureau. 

Other almost certain Republican 
votes in Laramie, as long as prices 
stay high, are the newly rich wheat 
growers who plowed up_ sub- 
marginal, dust-bowl land during 
the war and made tidy fortunes, 
and the big cattle and sheep in- 
terests, who are actively engaged 
in the campaign for high tariffs. 

Organized labor is influential 
in the railroads, mines, print- 
_ ing offices, and industrial plants, 
but its attention has been almost 
entirely directed toward better la- 
bor programs. So, thus far, the 
Railroad Brotherhoods and con- 
servative AF of L unions heavily 
outweigh the CIO. Like most of 
the nation’s press, the local news- 
papers are consistently conserva- 
tive, and the large majority of its 
World War II veterans—again 
like the majority in the rest of the 
country—joined the American Le- 
gion rather than the AVC. 


Politically, Laramie County is a 
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good example of the old saw tha 
it takes a war or a depression t ) 
elect a Democrat. Public opinion 
pollers, who have been eagerly 
pumping the inhabitants for the — 
definitive word on next November, — 
find that, this year, Laramie an- — 
ticipates neither. The people re-_ 
ferred to world peace and inflation — 
as the two most important issues ~ 
facing the nation, but 64 per cent — 
believed there was little chance of | 
another world war and 55 per cent — 
said that if one did come, it would — 
not come for at least five years—_ 
which puts it well after the elec- — 
tion after next. 


IVE OUT OF TEN Laramians be- — 
lieved the Republicans could — 
handle current problems better — 
than the Democrats had, and less — 
than two out of ten felt that Tru- — 
man was doing a good job. Only a 
few attached any political signifi- — 
cance to the high cost of living; 
about four out of ten thought the 
question of which party was in 
power had little bearing on the — 
problem of prices. 
Seventy-three per cent consid- 
ered that our policy towards Rus- 
sia had been “too soft” all along, 
but the majority were in favor of — 
feeding Europe. The negative vote 
cast by Wyoming’s Republican 
senator, E. V. Robertson, on the 
foreign-aid bill was generally un- 
popular in Laramie, but did not 
alter its pro-Republican trend. 
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Laramie tends to discount Henry 
allace’s third party, feeling that 
it affects the county at all, it will 
robably serve only to fatten the 
publican majority. Only a little 
sore than two out of every ten 
those who were questioned were 
aiting to see who the candidates 
ere before deciding how to vote. 


One Democrat— 
t) y 7 ned = 
Tr LarAMIgE’s weathervane still a politician 


_ points true, the most that Tru- 
aan can hope for this November my 

the unenthusiastic support of eis We 

=rtain industrial workers who re- cs iS d 
aember the Democratic Party’s oN 
kast record of service to the “lit- ae 
-e man.” Farmers and ranchers, ON 
arge and small, school teachers ee 
nd unorganized workers, as well 
s business leaders, favor a Repub- 
‘can candidate. 
_ However, not even Laramie can 
‘ut a name to that candidate yet. 
“aft, Eisenhower, Stassen, Dewey, 
MacArthur, Martin, and Warren of 
Salifornia were all mentioned 
opefully. Warren, a Westerner 
vho understands Western prob- 
ems, was a slight favorite, with 
“aft. who recently paid a quiet 
jsit to Cheyenne and was enthusi- 
tically received by the party- 
‘iners, coming next. 

Dewey, on the other hand, owing 
© an unfortunate incident when he 
visited a rowdy Frontier Days cele- 
yration in Cheyenne, arouses a cer- 
ain coolness in some Laramie Three Democrats— 
quarters. Although a conspicuous a party split 


Two Democrats— 
a clambake 
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One independent— 
a candidate for president 
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Two independents— 
a third party 


Three independents— 
a red scare 
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guest, Dewey stubbornly refused t 
pose in full cowboy regalia with 
the inevitable ten-gallon hat—a_ 
reticence which affected the more 
ardent Westerners in the audience | 
as strongly as if he had thrown the. 
keys to the city back in their faces. 
Some people in Laramie were 
still undecided politically at th 
time of the questioning, and 
women’s council in Cheyenne, 
made up of the officers of various 
local women’s clubs, was yet to be 
heard from. Because the state was 
the first in the Union to grant full 
women’s suffrage, the feminine 
vote is sometimes credited with 
more importance than it actually 
has. But a disgruntled waitress 
probably spoke for thousands of 
women, and not only those in Lar- 
amie, when she said: “I hadn’t 
thought much about it. I don’t 
know who’s to blame for the pres: | 
ent situation, but I’m darn mad at 
whoever itis.” 
A few political breezes, now 
stirring, could change Day. The 
; 
j 


position before Election Day. The 
strongest of these are local in ori- 

gin. If Wyoming’s wily Demo-— 
cratic governor, Lester Hunt, who 
has at least one eye fixed on Cap- 
itol Hill, runs for senator, he will 
certainly draw a number of Lar- | 
amie votes. An even more power-— 
ful wind could be raised by Lar- 
amie’s own Senator Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney. O’Mahoney is one of | 


the two Democrats to survive Wy- 
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Srotutle THE WEATHERVANE COUNTIES 


The principle of the public opinion poll is to test a “representative sample” of the 
spulation, If the sample is a sound one, any division of opinion within it should 
eoretically be duplicated when the whole nation is polled, as in general elections. 
every poller dreams of finding the perfect sample in one place, which would 

take his task almost too easy. 
Obviously, no such perfect sample place can be found, but twelve so-called 
weathervane” counties come remarkably close to it. In twelve consecutive presi- 
=ntial elections, covering almost half a century, the vote in these widely scattered 
sunties has always favored the winning national candidate, and by percentages 
ry similar to the national trend. Here are their records since 1936: ies 


MRCENTAGE FOR ROOSEVELT ....-. 1936 1940 1944 Average deviation 
Be es ee eh eae 624% 55 54 0.0 
Mbany, Wyoming .....--+-+-++sseee eee: 6744 59 52 3:7 
Hlmont, Ohio »-....-- 0. s eee eens ee tee ee 68 62 61 6.5 
wos, New Hampshire ...-------++++++-- 57 60 58 AB 
mook, Oregon ....-..---eeee reenter ete 74 60 55 5.8 
uyette, Pennsylvania .-.-..---++++++++: 208 63 61% 7.0 
asper, Iowa ....----+-+- BS etatie Aiaelractes 59 ie 52 os Dies 
aramie, Wyoming .....-- RAE ees en eka eae 63144 57 51 pee 2. ess: 
Tarion, West Virginia .... Bee pont aie 65 61 «60 sega aver 
salo Alto, lowa ...--+-++++. Pe ik Gea ee 63 57 57 eNO 
an Joaquin, California ....-.+-++-++->> 74 53 53 ? 4.8 
trafford, New Hampshire .......-.--+-- 57 59 57 te 4.2 
anderburg, Indiana .....-. esa rs ok aes (Efey Hpi 4.8 


Note that Laramie had the second smallest deviation from the national vote. 
lowever, there is no guarantee that this consistency will continue in 1948. One 
avorite “weathervane” of the past, Erie County, Ohio, broke the pollers’ hearts in 
940. It voted 55 per cent for Willkie, or 10 points above the national trend. 
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The Russians say they don’t want it; to us it’s a headache 


xt by ROBERT P. MARTIN 


kK? Rub Aw ES 
sawed in half 
] 


along the 38th parallel, 

and the division unfor- 

tunately is not a magician’s 

illusion. Two armies—American 

and Soviet—liberated this nation of 29,000,000 
people, pledged them independence and assist- 
ance, and now. two and a half years after Japan’s 
surrender, still remain there as conquerors, as 
two armies of occupation facing one another 
across an unnatural dividing line. Not even hon- 
est elections under United Nations auspices can 
correct the wrong that has been done to the 
citizens of this strategic area. 

A Korean does not need a vigorous imagina- 
tion to understand the tragedy of his country. 
The Russians are in the industrial north, the 
Americans in the agricultural south; Korea is 
not one, but two countries. In the south, the 
Korean hears refugees from the north tell weird 
tales of the Russian occupation; he sees the ef- 
fects of the American occupation on every hand: 
and his eye is jaundiced. Formerly he shipped 
his food to the industrial cities of the north; back 
came fertilizer, firewood, steel, manufactured 


The impassive rice farmer (left) is a symbol of the kind 
of peaceful life ancient Korea wants; the new native 
constabulary (above) symbolize the kind of peace ut has. 
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goods; and even though the land- 
lords or the Japanese took most 
of the profit, he at least got a 
measure of return from his labors. 
Now the goods he needs are no 
longer available. Both Russian 
and American leaders realize that 
the division of Korea is an eco- 
nomic monstrosity and a shame. 
Yet neither permits trade between 
the two zones, although sporadic 
smuggling is commonplace. 

The Russians profess to want no 
part of Korea. The Americans un- 
derstand that their own position 
on this mountainous peninsula is 
militarily indefensible. But since 
Korea is separated from Japan 
only by the narrow Straits of Tsu- 
shima; since it possesses a com- 
mon boundary with Communist- 
dominated Manchuria and_ the 


Two GIs guard the U.S. side of the 
38th parallel. Just up the road stand 
their Russian counterparts. Between— 
a No-Man’s-Land that splits Korea. 
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Siberian Maritime Provinces, it is 
inevitably a priceless pawn in the 
Russo-American game of power 
politics. Neither army seems dis- 
posed to leave, and neither is a 
credit to the nation it represents. 

Of all the world’s countries, 
Korea is the only one where the 
U.S. Army still forbids fraterniza- 
tion and makes the ban stick. No 


Lieutenant General John R. Hodge, 
U.S. Commander in the American 
zone. His job: to rebuild South Korea's 
farms and dicker with the Russians. 


Aorean is permitted to attend 
American football or _ baseball 
rames. The GI in Japan can take 
ais Japanese mistress to an Army 
movie; but if a soldier in Korea 
-ontracts VD, he is sent to what 
ne calls the “concentration camp.” 

The Koreans have retaliated 
vith a defiance mellowed and ma- 
ured during their forty-one years 


Jolonel General Shtikov, chief Russian 
Yelegate to Korean Joint Commission. 
Tis job: to get U.S. agreement on a pro- 
Soviet government for all Korea. 


under. absolute Japanese control. 
One American, hoping to persuade 
Koreans to stop digging up tree 
stumps for fuel, visited the farm- 
ers and explained why the stumps 
should remain to bind loose top- 
soil. The Koreans nodded sagely. 
thanked the American for sharing 
his wisdom, and went on digging 
—amidst growing clouds of dust. 
Similarly, Koreans built latrines 
for the Americans, but “forgot” 
to install the necessary piping. 
One barracks was built with the 
chimney ending in the attic. 

The typical Korean is ignorant 
and illiterate. His life is cramped 
by all the prejudices of semifeu- 
dalism. Politically he is inarticu- 
late; the Atlantic Charter free- 
doms are as remote from his life 
as ice cream and nylons. But he 
is also an individualist, and he is 
extremely volatile. 

He can sum up his wrongs with 
the speed of a lightning calculator. 


Last year, for one example, the - 


peasants of Taegku consented to 
turn in their harvest to the Mili- 
tary Government, after the Amer- 
icans had painstakingly assured 
them the rice would not be sent 
to feed Japan. Weeks later the 
peasants discovered that the Ko- 
rean police had sequestered the 
rice levies for personal use. That 
touched off a series of bloody riots, 
unparalleled since the days of con- 
flict between Japanese brutality 
and the Korean underground. 
When the terror subsided, scores 
of peasants and police had been 
killed and from 7,000 to 10,000 
Koreans lay groaning in the over- 
loaded jails. 

The 38th parallel, the line of 
demarcation between the zones of 
the two trustee powers, has_be- 
come an armed border. In the 
north, according to the only avail- 


able and apparently trustworthy — 


the have de- 


reports, Russians 


Five thousand refugees, like this fatherless family, flee North Korea every week, 
some in fear of the Soviet-dominated government, others simply to find more food. 
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htist Youth leaders, admirers of the Hitler Jugend, indoctrinate their under- 


g 
In the American zone such groups flourish but leftists are suppressed. 
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signed their economic, social, and 
political program to establish a 
north Korean government that is 
Communist-controlled and friend- 
ly to the U.S.S.R. In the south, the 
American policy, beyond control- 
ling disease, preventing starvation, 
and reopening communications, 
has been a continual expression of 
anti-Communism and _ anti-Soviet- 
ism. Both powers have failed in 
their assigned task of freeing and 
democratizing Korea. 

The Communists in the north di- 
vided the land among the peasants, 
temporarily satisfying the historic 
craving of all Asiatics. Then they 
virtually nullified the decree, ex- 
cept for propaganda purposes, by 
imposing a tax and compulsory 
contribution, even in the poorest 
areas, equivalent to 50 per cent of 
the farmers’ yield. The Americans, 
on the other hand, refused to in- 
sist on redistribution of Japanese- 
owned land or of the large estates. 
The feudal-minded landlords were 
permitted to retain their holdings 
—despite a public opinion poll 
showing that the Korean peasants 
were willing to pay for any land 
they acquired. The landlords actu. , 
ally were given even more politi- 
cal power than they had under the 
Japanese. 

In the police state established 


Loading coal at Pusan terminal 1s 
back-breaking toil. A machine the Jap- 
anese used broke down; it will remain 
idle unless the Americans repair u. 
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by the Communists in North 
Korea, only pro-Communists could 
be elected to any public office. Dis- 
sidents were either imprisoned or 
forced to flee south into the Amer- 
ican zone. But more than 1,000,000 
Koreans who fled south found 
that the Americans were support- 
ing a Japanese-trained police force 
which specialized in torture and 
extortion, and had not even intro- 


3 
duced those two mainstays of free 
dom—hbail law and the right o: 
habeas corpus. — 

The Americans had, in fact, de 
stroyed the “People’s Republie 
which for several days before ow 
landing had governed Sout 
Korea, while the Japanese wer 
still there. Although this “govern 
ment” unquestionably was Com 
munist-dominated, it was sup 


Korean farmers thresh rice by hand, haul it to market (often black) by oxcart 


A modernized Korea could feed itself, export 250,0 


00 tons of rice annually 
7 oS : ; 


srea’s largest—and the Southern zone’s only—cotton mill. Capacity: 500 sets of 


»derwear per day. Since the 38th parallel is an effective barrier to inter-zonal 
de, most South Koreans must wait for imported underwear—or do without. 


rted by a majority of the people 
-d represented every shade of po- 
tical opinion. Inept American po- 
tical advisers (one of them, a 
avy officer, once referred to Presi- 
mt Truman as a Communist) and 
‘r military hierarchy agreed that 
y political organization even 
ghtly tainted by leftism threat- 
sed “peace and order.” 
Having disbanded the “People’s 
spublic’ (by force in many 
eas), our Army has backed such 
treme rightists as Dr. Syngman 
nee, a power-hungry former ex- 
-. A good many of Rhee’s ad- 
rents were Koreans who had 
pported Japan’s war against the 
lies and had made fortunes by 
doing. These well educated, 
aglish-speaking aristocrats were 


srrified by what they called the 
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“rabble,” who were guilty of ex- 
pecting the Americans immediate- 
ly to establish political freedom 
and initiate democracy. 

Today the average Korean, de- 
spite his show of bravado and his 
studied noncompliance, is in a 
perpetual state of fear. First of all, 
he fears the corrupt and brutal 
police. Under the control or influ- 
ence of rightist politicians, a 
handful of excessively rich ex-col- 
laborators with the Japanese, and 
the powerful landlords, the police 
have not only driven the left un- 
derground, but also those who in- 
cline toward moderation. Labor 
unions and peasant organizations 
have been smashed and replaced 
by rightist groups. 

On occasion, the Americans have 
intervened to prevent intolerable 
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Koreans are individualists in all things. This contractor, molding crude concreté 
wall tiles, built by hand the houses in the background. Materials for each of these 
extremely modest homes cost were worth $36,000 three months later. 
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cesses, and in some areas the 
olice, under American tutelage, 
save begun to understand that 
aw and order” should be con- 
trued as protection for all good 
atizens of whatever class. In gen- 
al, however, the American com- 
and has considered the police a 
Lorean problem, one that can be 
Ived only by the Korean govern- 
ment, whenever such a government 
may be set up. 

It is in the street brawls, the 
reign of political brutality, and 
he spectacle of greedy men strug- 
ling for power that one sees clear- 
yy the cancer which is undermining 


Korean life. The rightists, princi- 
pally the youth movements, and 
the leftists, operating more or less 
underground, are equally guilty. 
Extremism has begot extremism. 
The rightist youth movements, 
with a membership totaling per- 
haps 150,000, are recruited mostly 
from malcontents who find terror- 
ism profitable. They are financed 
by merchants, businessmen, and 
rich farmers, who give “voluntary 
contributions” to avoid having 
their property destroyed or them- 
selves beaten. In some areas these 
movements are even more power- 
ful than the police and have super- 


4 young peddler weighs out the monthly allotment of one of Korea’s scarcest com- 
nodities—salt. Most goods are rationed, bul $400,000 in American aid plus home 
sroduction enabled South Koreans to eat better than most other Orientals last year. 


Korea: THe Country Nosopy Knows 
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PATRIARCH: This serene old gentle- 
man is one of the few wealthy Koreans 
who is not also an inbred aristocrat. 
The fact that he can afford to live alone 
in his own small house makes him, in 
middleclassless Korea, a man of means. 


4 


SMALL BUSINESSMAN:  This® 
hardware merchant can’t import North 
Korean wares, would be glad to buy 
Japanese or American goods. “But 
how to pay for them? Perhaps we have 
something the Americans could use. . .” 


HOUSEWIFE: Mrs. Kim Suk-hi, a 
widow, supports women’s rights but 
accepts the superiority of men. How has 
she fared under the rule of Americans? 
“What costs us 1,000 yen today would 
have cost one yen three years ago.” 


4. 


POLICEWOMAN: Kim Duckhei, a 
refugee camp guard, joined the Na- 
tional Police, she says, parrot-like, ‘“‘to 
help national reconstruction.’ Koreans 
have always disliked policemen, don’t 
know what to make of a policewoman. 
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ded local officials in control. 
One controversial group is the 
>rean National Youth, originally 
nned by the Military Govern- 
nt as an advanced type of Boy 
out organization. Boys and girls 
ike are trained and then sent 
.ck to the provinces to organize 
ther youths. The leader of this 
poup is General Lee Bum Suk, a 
mvent admirer of the Hitler 
gend. 

Members of the organization pa- 
de with their shovels; theoret- 
ally every member must have a 


job, a requirement designed to 
make the customary types of ex- 
tortion unnecessary. But Korean 
moderates believe that General 
Lee—some Americans call him 
‘“Fuehrer Lee’”—intends to use the 
National Youth as his springboard 
in a future bid for power. 

A conclusive commentary on the 
joint Soviet-American occupation 
was provided recently by two 
Americans who have traveled ex- 
tensively in the two zones and are 
well acquainted with Koreans of 
all classes and political groups. 


Piye 


ATI} 


GENERAL 
AND AMERICA, 


Ni 


These Americans believe that if 
an election, completely free of 
every form of rightist pressure and 
police control, were held in South 
Korea today, the leftists would win 
more than 50 per cent of the votes. 
A controlled election might give 
the rightists from 80 to 90 per 
cent of the votes. On the other 
hand, these Americans say, if an 
open election were held in the Rus- 


Older-generation Koreans have 
Saturday archery practice—a custom forbidden by the Japanese. 
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sian zone, the Communists would 
be defeated by a two- or three-to- 
one majority. 

The issue in Korea is not Com- 
munism vs. Americanism, but oc-— 
cupation-trusteeship vs. freedom. — 
On that issue, both Russia and the © 
United States would lose after a 
free vote of the people, because 
the two powers have, each in its 


own way, failed Korea. ——4Q— 


revived their traditional 
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a By ROLFE HUMPHRIES 
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FIN | DE SIECLE 


All that I wander through, so bright, so modern, 
So quick with novelty, so very wise, 

So dernier cri, so ne plus ultra — this, 

All this, all this, I come to realize, 

All of a sudden, is not mine at all, 

Is not my Now, but some one else’s Then. 
There will be other women, other men, 
Appropriating this, still bright, but small, 
Garish and glazed, or colored-postcard size, 
So little that it goes from hand to hand 

For the delight of those who know and praise 
Our customs, and our décor, and our days. 
“How irresistible! How charming!” so 

Runs their gay comment on their long ago. 
Secure, and what is even better, chic, 

These lovers of the chromium antique 

Will pride themselves because they understand. 


Forgive their trespasses. If we resent 

Being considered quaint and innocent, 
Remember, they will know, beyond all doubt, 
How all the things that frightened us came out, 
And, for their own anxieties, will cast 

The light of certainty around the past, 

Impute to others what they dare not claim, 
The opposite of sorrow, guilt, and shame, 
And, even when most dubious, will know 

One more advantage, which might possibly 
Conduce to smugness. They will surely be, 
Past any contradiction, still alive, 

In nineteen ninety three, and four, and five. 


la 


A story by JESSICA WELLNER 


HE GARRISONS were the only people in town who had as_ 
much company as we did. The people who came to visit 
the Garrisons, however, were so different from our wanderers 
and relatives that this did not seem much of a point of com- 
parison. The Garrison guests were successful, handsome, Amer- 
ican-looking people who drove big cars, and had soft, un- 
excited ways and voices. All of them, even the older ones, 
seemed quite young, not like the grown-up people at our house, ~ 
who were always worried about something. Not unhappy, but 
worried. , 
Papa was a gay companion and he did not seem really old, 
but I could not, for instance, imagine Papa playing tennis al 
Allan Garrison’s father did. Nor dancing with Mama to the 
phonograph, as I had seen the Garrisons do. Papa danced 
sometimes, wild Russian Cossatchkas, or he would twirl 
Mama quickly around the room, but theirs was different, not 
an exuberant letting off of steam, but a deliberate kind of en- 
joyment. They had always been Americans; we hadn’t. 
Some of the other people in town had “hired girls” and 
Mama had a cleaning lady and a washlady, but the Garrisons — 
had servants, two of them—a man and his wife who had come . 
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from the city. People said it was Mrs. Garrison who was re 
sponsible for all this grandeur. Mr. Garrison’s father had bee 
a shrewd country lawyer and had founded the Dairymen’: 
Bank. People remembered Bob Garrison, the son, as a nic 
young fellow, plain and friendly spoken, with no biggity about 
him. Now he was president of the bank, an icy man with 
beautiful, cold-looking wife who went to Chicago to buy all 
her clothes. Their friends were people from the cities—Madi- | 
son, Milwaukee, and Minneapolis. The Garrisons were not the - 
richest people in our town, but they had the finest house, the: 
biggest cars, two of them, and by far the grandest manner. 

It was fun to walk slowly past the big Garrison house on 
Grand Avenue and see the way such people lived. In winter 1 
caught glimpses of rich furniture, uniformed servants, the Gar- 
risons and their guests, always dressed up like players in a- 
movie about rich people. 


a ae a ae 


In summer the Garrisons and their company sat in what Mrs. 
Garrison called the garden, though it had no more flowers or 
lawn than our own back yard. It looked so gay and yet so quiet. q 
When any of us sat in the back yard, it sounded like a multi- : 
tude; someone was sure to get excited about something. We — 
felt everything very much—too much, it seemed to me; whether ~ 
it was joy or sorrow, it came out in a big way. 

These people have a beautiful time, I thought, but they are 
so peaceful about it. When I get married and have a housell : 
this is the kind of house I want and these are the kind of — 
pleasant, easy people I want in it. 4 

The master of my dream house was Allan, only son of the 
Garrisons. From the seventh grade, until now when we were_ 
seniors in high school, he had been my impossible dream. He i 
was so quiet, cool-looking, and unforeign. Our names canceled _ 
very well, as I had discovered long ago: ) 


GMESSYK RODAN - 
NLLAM GAKRYSOM — 


I used to dream about the miracle which would somehow | 
occur when I would become beautiful and not at all foreign, 


7 
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st strange enough to be exotic, and Allan would say to me, 
y. I didn’t know it before. Our lives are meant to go to- 
ther.” And I wrote the name Gnessia Garrison over and over, 
_it seemed to me very beautiful—the oddness of the Gnessia 
the good American ordinariness of the Garrison. 

ntil the night of Larry Mitchell’s birthday party, however, 
” Tt was my first 


had never said much more than “hello. 
] party with invitations sent by mail and I had a new dress 
I had rubbed my cheeks with the red silk ribbon I had 
reted in my drawer. All this must have made me seem dif- 
-ent to Allan, or maybe it was his seeing me in the house of 
irry’s father, who was a judge and very brilliant. At any 
e, Allan looked at me often, as if he hadn’t seen me before. 
When we played post office, I called for Allan. 
“Well?” he said, when we were in the little room set aside 
mw the delivery of the kisses. 
‘I offered him my cheek. 

He took my face in his hands and bent down to kiss me and 
turned my head roughly. “I can’t,” I said miserably. 
“O.K.,” he said, as if it didn’t matter at all. 
I thought, “Now he won’t ever again pay attention to me.” 
“But he looked at me even more than before and I felt pretty 
-r the first time in my life. “He likes me! He likes mie eed 
sought, feeling so happy that I wanted to go out into the cold 
inter night and throw kisses to the stars and say thank you, 
-ank you, world. When he came over to me, I felt tongue- 
ad and tried to think of something fascinating to say. 

“I like your tie,” I said, though I thought it just an ordi- 


ary tie. 

“Thanks,” he said easily, fingering his black bow tie and 
at-wing collar. I saw a little pulse beating in his smooth 
in neck and I could not take my eyes from it. “That is his 
fe,” I thought, “his mysterious life beating there,” and I had 
» make myself look away because I felt somehow ashamed. 


assica Wellner is Milwaukee-born, but she has called eleven other cities 
sme since she married Charles J. Wellner of the AP. This story is from 
Time for Laughter, which Simon and Schuster will publish next month. 
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“T suppose you think that’s a funny thing for a girl to sa 
I said. “I think that when there’s something nice about a pe 
son,you should tell them. Don’t you?” x 

“Why, yes,” he said. “Of course. Yes, sir.” He looked at m 
with new interest. “Say,” he said, “I think you’re nice. You’r 
different.” 

“T am a woman,” I said with a great air of mystery, and I 
spoke better than I knew. S 


E TOOK ME HOME from the party and before the five-block 
Herat to my house was over he was in love with me, too. If 
was very cold, and the snow crunched and squeaked under our 
galoshes. The sky was full of singing stars. I had never held 
hands with a boy before, but now I quite naturally put my 
gloved hand inside his coat pocket and I wanted to go on 
walking forever in the cold, deep blue, singing night. When 
we got a few doors from our house, where a porch light burne 
for me, we paused, as at a command. He took off his eloves 
and put his thin, strong hands on my shoulders, under my coat. 

“Kiss me until tomorrow,” he said. : 
Now the singing night was stilled and it was only cold and 


dark. “I can’t,” I said, aching to know his caress. : 
“All right, Gness,” he said, and he seemed, for the first 
time, very grown-up, older than I. “I’ll wait,” he said. ; 


‘ 


“Will you let me kiss you?” I asked. 

He looked surprised. Throwing my arms around him, I put 
my lips to his smooth neck where I had seen the mysterious | 
pulsing. Then I ran like everything. When I got to the lighted 
porchway, I could see him standing where I had left him, and 
when [ went inside, he was still there. 3 

Now it was fun to go to sleep, because when I slept I 
dreamed of Allan. Not always Allan in his particular shape 
and form, but whether it was an angel who wrapped me in his 
great wings, or the movie hero Gilbert Roland who told me I 
was beautiful, it was really Allan. His thin narrow face, with 
the deep blue eyes fringed by thick lashes, was always before 
me. The touch of his thin hands, and his voice, surprisingly 
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eep for a boy, were always with me. To enter a classroom 
hen Allan was there was to enter a warm bath, to be wrapped 
warmth. 
» Papa did not permit me to go riding with boys or to go to 
ovies or dances with them, but I could always entertain both 
soys and girls at home. We played the piano or the phonograph 
sr made fudge or sometimes joined the frequent pinochle games 
the dining room. Allan was, however, an infrequent caller. 
ur meetings were brief and furtive walks home from or- 
shestra practice or the library. After school we often went to 
ete the Greek’s and lingered in a dark little booth over a cola 
ry a sundae. Our friends left us alone. We were known to have 
a grand crush—I was Allan’s girl and he was my boy and 
almost every one knew that an aura of tragedy hung over us, 
‘hough we were ourselves not quite aware of it. 

“Why can’t you go for a drive with me?” he’d say. 

“Papa won't let me. In Europe nice girls don’t go out alone 
wvith boys unless they’re engaged.” 

- “Well, this isn’t Europe. Look at all the others.” 

“Why don’t you come over tonight, Allan? We'll sit around 
and talk.” 

“All they ever do at your house is talk. My God, I want to 
Ibe alone with you. All those screwy people always jabbering 
and yelling!” I must have looked funny, because he added 
squickly, “I don’t mean your folks, Gness, they’re awfully nice. 
‘I mean those others—like your cousin Mischa,” saying the name 
-as if he hated it. ; 

“They're all my folks,” I said. I suddenly had no appetite 
‘for my hot fudge sundae. 

“Well, Mother says . . .” Allan paused. 

“What does your mother say, Allan?” 

“Oh, skip it, Gness.” He looked worried and unhappy. 

“Qh, heck!” he said. “Why do we have to have so much 
trouble? Your father—and my mother. And you,” angrily, 
y idea that you can’t let me kiss you. Come 


“you and your screw 
on, let’s get out of here.” 
Now and then I saw Allan’s mother and father on the street 
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or in a store and they nodded to me as always. Everyone kne 
the little Rodan girl. Lately, it had seemed to me that th 
looked at me closely when we chanced to meet, especially Mrs 
Garrison. Papa and I were out for a “breathing” one evenin 
driving along Big Bluff Road, when we saw Allan’s moth 
and another woman coming toward us in the Garrisons’ bi 
car. Papa and I had been laughing over a joke, and we smiled 
and Papa yelled, “’appy days!” Mrs. Garrison nodded coldly 
but did not smile, and when I looked back, her friend wa: 
staring back after Papa and me. 3 

I thought it strange that Allan did not come over more often, 
and finally, in anger, he blurted out the truth that his mother 
didn’t want him to come to our house at all. I kept three ink 
bottles on my desk—bright blue for happy, ordinary entries, 
red for great happenings and joys. and India for the recording 
of sorrows. That night I used the India ink to write in my 
diary. There were few blue entries these days of my love; 
they were either bright red or pitch black. 


PRING CAME, and spring vacation. Now our talk was full of — 
S the fear of parting when the summer was over. Allan was 
going to Harvard and I to the University of Wisconsin, only — 
a short distance from home. 

“We'll write,” Allan said. 

“Oh, yes,” I said, “love letters,” already beginning to com- 
pose them in my mind. 

ou’ll change,” he accused me. “You'll let someone kiss _ 
: 


(14 


b] 


you. 


“Allan,” I said, “when we say goodbye I am going to kiss” 
you so that all the girls at Harvard College will not make 
you forget me.” 

“There aren’t any girls at Harvard,” he said, laughing at 
me. “Don’t worry, Gness, I won’t ever forget you—you’ve 
caused me too much trouble. Like this party at my house next 
Saturday. You’ve got to come.” 


“Your mother doesn’t like me, Allan. She is only giving in 
to you when she lets me come.” 


Pr ae Ss ee ee 
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“But you will come—for me, won’t you? Mother would like 
u if she really knew you.” 

The party was for some friends of the Garrisons’, a couple 

m Chicago, and their daughter, Joan. 

“My mother went to school with Mrs. Drake,” Allan had 
d. “And their daughter, Joan—I haven’t seen her since we 

re kids. She goes to Wellesley College. That’s near Harvard.” 

“Tt is?” Fear clutching at me. “Is she pretty?” 

“Heck, no. Spitty braces all over her teeth and freckles all 
rer her face.” 

As I dressed for the great occasion, I was very glad that 
is grown-up girl who went to Wellesley College was freckled 
d wore braces. I was determined to show Mrs. Garrison once 
nd for all that I was not just the little Rodan girl who rattle- 
sapped around in a queer knickerbocker suit. Tonight I would 
= a woman of the world, fitting gracefully into gracious 
arroundings. 

I had a black dress which Papa and I had bought over 
[ama’s serious objections. “She looks like a Frenchwoman 
1 it,” Mama said. 

“Well, what is wrong with that?” Papa said, twirling his 
austache. “I have heard that thé French ladies are most 
Marming.” 

“Rodan, you know very well what I mean. She looks like 

maitresse, not a nice little girl.” 

I thought the dress fitted very well, minimizing my waist, 
naking me look taller and slimmer. I had discarded the old- 
ashioned Ferris Waist I had been wearing and no longer 
-alked with my chest caved in. I brushed my hair until it shone 
nd added some strong-smelling brilliantine to make it shine 
ven more. Instead of plaiting it as usual in two coils over my 
ars, I slicked it down, making a large knot at the nape of my 
eck. Then I brought out two bits of hair over each cheek and 
nade “spit curls.” A quick rub with the red silk ribbon, a hasty 
quirting of Coty’s “I ?Origan,” and I was ready, I felt, for a 
housand Garrisons and all the girls of Wellesley College. 
Papa was to drive me to the party. When he saw me, he 
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whistled. “Why, Gness,” he said gently, “you are a grown-up 
lady this night.” 

“Do I look pretty, Papa?” 

He smiled. “You look most interesting,” he said. 

“Do you think I will ever look pretty, Papa? I’d rather look 
pretty than ‘interesting’,” I cried, afraid of his answer, for 


Papa never lied. 
“Do you feel pretty?” Papa said. 
“Yes, Papa.” a 
“Then you are pretty. You see, my dear, it is hard for me 
to say. You always look the same to your papa, nice and sweet, 
because I know you are a good girl.” 
I didn’t understand what he was saying and perhaps he: 
meant it to be so, but in some way it satisfied me. I was afraid, 
though, to have Mama see me in my sophisticated getup, and 
as she was talking to Mrs. Wilson in the back yard, I called 
a hasty “Good-by, Mama. I’m late,” and dashed out to the car. 


HE OTHERS WERE ALL THERE when I got to the Garrisons’. 
They were sitting around the living room and in the 
glassed-in porch that was full of plants and flowers. The house: 
looked even bigger and grander inside than out, and when 
Allan came into the hall to greet me, he seemed a stranger. He 
took me over to his mother and she said, “Hello, it was nice you 
could come,” and then he introduced me to some of the older 
people sitting around and those of the young people I didn’t | 
know. There were some I knew only by sight, older boys and 
girls who went away to school and were home for the holidays. 
I was glad to see Larry there, for he was familiar with these 
smooth people but was also my good friend. 4 
I saw at once that I wasn’t dressed like the other girls, who 
looked cool and comfortable in bright, springy dresses and 
with their hair cut short. When I saw Joan Drake, my heart 
sank. She wasn’t pretty, not really pretty, but everything was 
so right about her. There were no braces on her large, very 
white, even teeth, and the few freckles I could discover gave 
her a nice outdoors look. She looked as if she were accustomed | 
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to doing all the things I longed to and could not—swim well 
and ride a horse and play tennis in a short white dress. She 


had a high-pitched, girlish voice and a giggle I thought very 


silly, but still it was charming. 


Nearly all the young people gathered in the room off the | 


living room where there was a piano and a punch bowl. Allan 


was very busy, circulating among his guests, and after I had 
been sitting alone for a while, Larry came over and said, “Why © 


don’t you play something on the piano, Gness?” 


“All right,” I said. 


I had recently composed words to Massenet’s “Elegy.” I — 


had played it and sung it often at home, thinking of Allan, 
and now that melancholy song was the first thing that popped 
into my head. When I sat down at the piano, a cluster of boys 
and girls gathered around me. I sang my song to a suddenly 
stilled room and when it was over there was a polite patter 
of hands and my audience left the piano quickly, as if they 


were afraid I might play some more. I wondered if I had | 


played or sung badly; it had seemed to me very nice. Larry 

filled in the painful silence with a masterful rendering of 

“Kitten on the Keys” and the others came back to the piano. 
Someone said, “Come on, Joan, you play.” 


HE PLAYED FOR A LONG TIME—dazzlingly, I thought—popu- 

lar pieces I didn’t know, and everyone hung over the piano 

and sang and kept asking her to play more until she threw up 
her hands prettily, saying, “No. I want some punch.” 

Allan and several other boys fell all over themselves trying 
to be the first to get the punch for her. I felt thirsty, too, 
and after a while I asked Larry if he would go to the punch 
bow] with me, because I was embarrassed to go alone. 

No one was rude to me; no one said anything unkind. But 
they all spoke a foreign language. Things I’d never heard 
about—sororities and fraternities and a kind of glib patter 
about places and games and things. I felt like a very old lady, 
an ancient in a shawl, full of a wisdom they would perhaps 
never know, and yet painfully ignorant of the things that were 
important to them. Except for Larry, they all, even Allan, left 
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xe alone. Allan came up now and then, saying, “Are you hav- 
g a geod time, Gness?” And then, later, “Gee, I wish I could 
ke you home when you leave, but T’ll have to stay here, 


» There was one young man in the group who seemed as apart 
-om the others as I. His aloneness, however, was plainly de- 
berate. He was a senior in college, very grown-up, consciously 
oof from all these youngsters. I thought him very handsome. 
kept looking at him and after a while he came over. Almost 
ne first thing he said was, “Let’s step out on the porch and 
ok at the moon.” 

“Oh, yes!” I said. " 

We went out of the French doors which opened from the 
ausic room onto a little balcony, and we stood there looking 
t the night. “What’s your name, baby?” he said. He smelled 
.£ whisky, which the older people were drinking. 

“Gnessia Rodan,” I said. 

“Oh,” he said. “Now I know—you’re the little girl Aunt 
Wildred’s worried about.” 

Aunt Mildred—that was Allan’s mother. “Worrying about 
me?” I said wonderingly. 

He grinned. “Well, offhand I’d say she had something to 
worry about. You're a little honey, baby. Afraid her little 
Allan might get mixed up with you good.” 

I knew it was an insult, but I did not yet get the full impact 
of the terrible thing he was saying. 

“Tf you ask me, you're too good for that spindle-shanked 
‘Allan of hers. Come here, honey, give your Uncle Tom a nice 
ig kiss.” 

“Oh, no,” I said feeling trapped on the little balcony, with 
the gay sounds of the others inside. 

“Who are you kidding? C’mere!” He put his hand on my 
breast and kissed my mouth with his wet, whisky-smelling lips, 
and all of a sudden my fear turned to burning anger. 

“You mouzhik!’ I cried. “You dirty mouzhik!” And with- 
out thinking, acting almost automatically, I kicked him as Papa 
had told me to kick any man who ever frightened me. 

He sat down hard on the stone floor of the balcony and I 
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thought I had killed him. Dashing wildly through the rooms, 
I halted at the bridge table where Allan’s mother sat. “Go get 


your nephew on the balcony,” I said, deadly calm, though I 


was shaking inside. “I think I have killed him. He robbed me 


of my virginity,” I explained to the horrified silence, not — 
realizing what I was saying, knowing only that his kiss and — 


touch had taken something I prized from me. 


“Oh, my God!” Allan’s mother shrieked. The room and 


everyone went into a hubbub, and I left, banging the door ~ 


hard after me. 


Allan’s cousin did not, of course. die. But Allan’s and my © 


love affair did. I saw him the Monday after the party, when 
school started again. There was a great coldness between us. 
Neither of us said anything about the party. 

“Meet me in front of the libe at eight o’clock,” I said. 

“T don’t think I can,” he said, not looking at me. 

“You'd better come,” I said, “it’s important—and I won’t 
ask you to do anything ever again.” 

I was afraid he wouldn’t be there, but he was, sullen and 
very quiet. We walked into the shadows of the building. 

“T only want to kiss you goodbye, Allan,” I said, trying not 
to cry, for I was very sad. . 

“TI don’t care whether you do or,not,” he said. 

“Well, I do,” I said. 

I will kiss him, I thought. so he will not forget the little 
foreign girl who was funny and noisy and not good enough for 
him and his mother. In all my commonness, I will kiss him 


uncommon good, so he will remember and think he has missed 
something wonderful. 


And I did. I kissed him to make up for all the years I had 


longed to and all the dreams I had dreamed of him. I felt him 


quicken and he would not let me go, but I pulled myself away. 
“Goodbye, Allan,” I said. 


And I knew deeply that it did not have to be goodbye. It 
could be a beginning, but not a proud and lovely one. 
“Goodbye forever,” [ said, and this was my heartbreak and 


my pride. —_4Q— 
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By JOHN MORSE 


LTHOUGH the tapestry on the 
N right may appear to be a 
product of the middle ages, it was 
actually designed by a leading 
contemporary painter and was 
woven in France a few years ago. 
It is a brilliant example of the art 
that French weavers brought to a 
climax in the fifteenth century, let 
decline into banality during the 
nineteenth, and have revived as- 
tonishingly in our own. This tapes- 
try, like the others reproduced on 
the following pages, is included 
in the $4,000,000 exhibition (on 
loan from the French government 
and private owners) that opened 
at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York during the win- 
ter and is being shown this spring 
at the Art Institute of Chicago. 

This modern revival is astonish- 
ing because, of the two functions 
of tapestries—keeping out the cold 
and decorating a room—only the 
latter remains today. What mod- 
ern and medieval tapestries have 
in common is chiefly the style of 
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French weavers and modern artists have revived 
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their design, a style which in 
medieval ‘times resulted from the 
fact that the tapestry covered the 
entire wall, from floor to ceiling 
—a great wool web of insulation, © 
sometimes eighteen feet high. 
Because it hid the wall com-— 
pletely, its design was flat, like the 
wall itself, to assure the occupants - 
of the room that they were still in 
an enclosed place, well protected 
from whatever dangers might lurk 
outside. The Queen of the Ama- 
zons, for example, stands in a flow- 
er garden that tilts up behind her, 
instead of stretching away into the 
distance in obedience to the laws 
of perspective. This up-ending of 
the garden also enabled the peopl 
in he room to see more flowers. 
It was during the Renaissance, 
when the protective function of 
tapestries became less important, 
that the art declined. Designers 
and weavers strove for more and 
more realistic effects under the 
mistaken notion that a wall-hang- 
ing was merely an enlarged oil 
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in ancient craft—at $300 per yard 
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” 9/4” x 13/6”, JEAN LURGAT, 1945. 


DETAIL FROM “EARTH, AIR, FIRE, WATER. 
ffect with very few colors. 


Le Coq, like the medieval monkey (p. 76), achieves ils e 
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“IN HONOR OF LADIES AND UNICORNS.” 10/ x 69”. JEAN LURCAT, 1946, 

The stag, although blue. does not appear fantastic floating inred and gold 
space. This vivid use of contrasting color is a secret of the weaver’s art. 
“PENTHESILEA, QUEEN OF THE AMAZONS.” 8/8” x 10’3”. WEAVER UNKNOWN, 1500, 
By ignoring perspective and up-ending the legendary queen’s garden, the 
weaver preserved the flatness of a wall—and allowed room for more flowers. 
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DETAIL FROM “THE LADY AND THE UNICORN.” 12/2” x 11/9”, WEAVER UNKNOWN, 1500. 
Using only 20 threads, the medieval craftsman made no attempt to create the 


illusion of a real jungle surrounding the monkey. He also saved time and money. 
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ainting. In their efforts to com- 
Sete with the painters, they added 
a vast number of new colored 
threads, a variety which the me- 
ieval weavers had found com- 
dletely unnecessary. By the early 
700s, weavers were using as many 
six hundred threads in their ef- 
orts to imitate nature, and during 
the nineteenth century, tapestry art 
thad so far declined that the cura- 
tor of the Louvre felt it necessary 
ito explain in the tapestry exhibi- 
tion catalogue, “We have spared 
ou the view of these sad speci- 
ae judging it unwise to exhibit 
mineteenth-century examples.” 
Today, although modern insula- 
{tion methods have made the pro- 
ftective function of tapestries about 
sas essential as a spinning wheel, 
rwe are witnessing a magnificent 
rebirth of the second function— 
that of tapestry as decoration. The 
‘reason is simply that ever since 
‘Paul Cézanne reminded us that art 
‘is “a harmony parallel to the har- 
‘mony of nature,” we have insisted 
less and less that everything on 
‘our walls be an imitation of re- 
ality. Once freed from this fixa- 
tion, our eyes began to see art’s 
‘equally important decorative ele- 
ment. Which led us to the discov- 
ery that abstract wall paper or 
plain colors were usually better 
suited to our walls than heavily 
figured, storytelling designs. It led 
us to the discovery of primitive 
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painting, and it led a number of 
modern artists back to tapestry as 
an excellent medium for express- 
ing their ideas and emotions. 

The French painter, Jean Lurgat, 
was one of the first to recognize 
that tapestry design had degener- 
ated in proportion to its imitation 
of painting. During the 1930s he 
discovered that by increasing the 
number of threads to six hundred, 
the tapestry not only cost more to 
produce and took longer to weave 
(as much as four months per 
square yard), but that the ele- 
ment of contrast which gives me- 
dieval tapestries their brilliance 
was lost. Moreover, since the tones 
of color in wool thread are less 
subtle than those of mixed oil pig- 
ments, the idea of imitating oil 
painting had really been doomed 
from the start. So in his own work 
Lurcat reduced the number of 
threads to the twenty or thirty that 
medieval weavers used. Conse- 
quently, his colors have more 
brilliant contrast, and, instead of 
taking four months, a weaver can 
finish a square yard in four days 
—at a cost of about $300. 

Such an approach has made pos- 
sible the revival of an ancient art, 
bereft of one of its functions, but 
once again performing its other 
function magnificently — decorat- 
ing the walls in the home of any- 
one who can afford tapestries at 


$300 per yard. —4Ag— 
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oncluding the pro(and con) file of the editor’ 
ho made his magazine a literary institution 


By HENRY F. PRINGLE 


At the heart of The New Yorker and its reputation for urbanity, the 
cosmopolitan touch, and a supranational view, is a gifted and increas- 
ingly fabulous editor, Harold Ross. Born and brought up in Colorado, 
indifferently educated, he is the loud-voiced antithesis of his magazine’s 
bemonocled, top-hatted trademark, “Eustace Tilley.” Yet it was he who 
dreamed up The New Yorker twenty-three years ago and who has shaped 


it into a legend of taste, wit, and comely prose, a hornbook of the 


intelligentsia, begetter of literary fashions, and source of profits. 


HARACTERISTICALLY, Harold ing’?” Most of the time he edits 


Ross, editor of The New York- 
er, not only reads every line of 
copy that goes into the magazine 
but wrangles over practically 
every one of the 50,000 words that 
make up the average issue. He will 
query a piece on girdles: “Aren’t 
you overdoing the word ‘dar- 
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from galley proofs, which have 
already been worked on by his 
staff; but “The Talk of the Town” 
column, one of The New Yorker’s 
most brilliant features, he will 
fuss over in the original copy. 
Actually, since Ross’s staff is 
just as frenzied as he is about accu- 
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cy and clarity, more work goes 
‘to the editing of each important 
iece in an issue than goes into the 
fhole of most magazines. When 


a article is bought, William 
hawn, the shy, unpretentious 
.anaging editor, in charge of the 
surnalistic material (or “fact 
ieces”) in the magazine, gives it 

preliminary going-over. Three 
HJitors, including Ross, read sepa- 
ate galley proofs and make de- 
riled suggestions and queries. All 
4ese are transferred to a master 
roof, over which Shawn and the 
‘riter may work for hours. Con- 
urrently, checkers have been run- 
ing down factual information and 
applying queries, comments, ad- 
tional material. Before the arti- 
le goes to press a fourth editor, a 


fresh mind, attacks the story and 
turns in final suggestions. Alto- 
gether there are eighteen working 
copies of each set of proofs of 
every article. 

This may sound overmeticu- 
lous, but out of it comes the ex- 
traordinarily high standard of 
style and reporting in the nonfic- 
tion pieces. But it also accounts 
for a certain singleness of tone, 
which has caused a former em- 
ployee to remark, testily, that The 
New Yorker is written by one first- 
rate writer with a hundred names. 
It may also partly account for the 
monotony and __cut-to-a-pattern 
quality of much of the fiction— 
which is rapidly becoming The 
New Yorker’s Achilles’ heel. 


Ross’s insistence upon accuracy 
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elusive standards of taste and humor. All five are rejected efforts of some 


The cartoons on these pages may cast some light on The New of some 


of its first string humorists. Ross didn’t like them; the cartoonists still 
think they’re funny. Here the reader has a chance to decide for himself. 


may also reflect his fear of libel 
litigation, a phobia which is one 
of the occupational diseases of edi- 
tors and is particularly prevalent 
among the wielders of satire and 
irony. He was thoroughly alarmed 
when, in the early days of the mag- 
azine, an architect, one of whose 
buildings was described as “look- 
ing like a grain elevator,” brought 
suit. Ross felt the magazine had 
been unfair to make a target of 
the architect. Also, his knowledge 
of the law is rough and ready; he 
feared that an action might be 
brought in Kansas or some other 
outlandish place to which a stray 
copy of the magazine might have 
wandered—in which case _ he 
would be forced to languish there. 
waiting to testify, for months. So, 
in panic, he printed an apology, 
and the suit was withdrawn. 
Perhaps too much has been 
made of Ross’s volcanic disposi- 
tion. It is to a large extent sound 
and fury. A terrible-tempered Mr. 
Bang, he greatly scares the highly 
scareable, but in his dealings with 
his staff he is often perfectly rea- 
sonable and patient. It is true that 
he swears inordinately, using most 
of the four-letter words even over 
the telephone. Once, after a stream 
of profanity had for some minutes 
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poured from his office into a near- 
by cubicle, one of the less flexi- 
ble ladies on Ross’s staff could 
stand it no longer. “Your lan- 
guage is absolutely disgraceful,” 
she told The New Yorker’s editor. 
“All right, T’ll move down the 
hall,” he said meekly. * 

“Goddamn it, that’s not the way 
to do it,” he will shout to a writer 
or staff man. But he will listen to 
the other man’s point of view, and 
real injustice is rarely imputed to 
him. His fury is professional, not 
personal; the magazine is his life 
and he fights like a wildcat for it. 
He has his standards, built up over 
many years of trial and error. All 
he asks—but it is a big all—is for 
others to live up to them. 

He can be brutal, and he is cer-. 
tainly never honeyed, but he pays 
writers a compliment which some 
of the more remunerative mass 
magazines rarely pay them: that of 
respect and confidence. “Write it 
the way you see it,” he says, with- 
out laying down draconic laws 
about length. Consequently, writ- 
ers respect him, and their respect is 
increased by the editing he and his 
staff impose on their copy. When 
writers are grateful to editors— 
that’s news.. Ross actually admires 
creative people—this also is rare 
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“Rich man, poor man, innocent victim of social maladjustment.” 


nong “important” editors—and 
at is why he has gathered so 
any of them about him. One 
lued staff man, not given to en- 
‘usiasms, joined The New Yorker 
yout a decade ago. At the time he 
It that Ross was a “dumbbell.” 
e now calls him a “great editor” 
ad is certain that without his co- 
ssive force the, magazine would 
sintegrate. 

Perhaps it is inexact to say that 


pss or THE NEw YORKER—PART II 


Ross admires creative people. 
Really it is their output, not them- 
selves, he cares about. The make- 
up of the magazine is the clue to 
his approach to writers: the lack 
of anything more than a skeleton 
table of contents, the unpretentious 
heading, the overly modest by- 
line at the end of each article. He 
generally leaves it to his lieuten- 
ants to hire people, and is not in- 
terested in them, except as they are 
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reflected in their copy or their 
handling of copy. Recently one of 
his assistants engaged a new 
woman editor and took her to 
lunch at the Algonquin. Ross wan- 
dered over, was vaguely intro- 
duced, wandered off again. “After 
about two years,” the veteran said 
to the new lady editor, “Ill tell 
him you’re working for him.” 
Ross’s taste dominates the choice 
of the magazine’s cartoons. He 
knows that gags sell magazines 
and he concentrates on that. As for 
the art involved, his basie criteri- 
on, as with text, is clarity. A pic- 
ture of a hatbox must show the 
string around the box. A man car- 
rying a stick prompts him _ to 
ask, “Where did he get that stick?” 


Ross can severely try the pa- 


tience of his colleagues. He i 
miffed if a contributor takes time 
off to write a book, does everything 
he can to marry his writers undi- 
vorceably to The New Yorker, and 
vehemently resents their vacations. 
Mere diversion, he feels, should 
never be permitted to interfere 
with the creative flow. “What in 
hell do you want to go to Cali- 
fornia for?” he demanded of one 
writer. “Everybody in this god- 
damned office keeps going off to 
some -------- place while I sit here 
and slave my -------- guts out.” He 
had forgotten that he had just re- 
turned from a trip abroad. 
Within half an hour he usually 
forgets what the berating was 
about, though in most other re- 
spects his memory is phenomenal. 


“I think we'll make it. It’s a lucky thing the Crawfords were with us.” 
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_ For years Ross has been trying 
drive up the production curve 
*f his writers. For one thing, he 
1as paid them more and more, un- 
al now The New Yorker's rates 
tre comparable with those of slick 
agazines having five times the 
-irculation. To regular staff writ- 
-rs, Ross grants liberal drawing 
counts in the form of weekly 
ay checks. These represent pay- 
ent for articles not yet written; 
ence the writer is under pressure 
.o produce enough copy each year 
+o balance his account. Sometimes 
-his works wonders; often it mere- 
ly unnerves the writer. There was 
a time when virtually no one on 
-he staff was able to catch up with 
himself financially. By dint of sev- 
sral consecutive months of plug- 
xing, one man finally drew even, 
but by the time he had finished 
celebrating, he was already hope- 
lessly behind. 

In part, this unorthodox finan- 
cial system may be merely the 
auditors’ effort to keep up with the 
editors. Ross and his business de- 
partment speak to one another 
about as often as Macy’s does to 
Gimbel’s. Although in the same 
building, the editorial and adver- 
tising offices are separated by two 
stories. In 1945, when the com- 
pany’s treasurer, who handles writ- 
‘ers’ contracts, had himself in- 
stalled on one of the editorial 
floors, it was months before Ross 
was even aware of the change. The 
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editor will brook no editorial in- 
terference from the business man- 
agement; and The New Yorker's 
advertisers have sometimes come 
in for pretty severe handling in 
its columns. 

Nor have relations between Ross 
and the magazine’s chief owner 
always been smooth. For months, 
once, Ross refused to speak to 
publisher Raoul H. F. Fleisch- 
mann, and one editor did little ex- 
cept pass messages back and forth 
between them. One staff member 
recalls a day when Fleischmann 
dropped in to inquire about a mu- 
tual friend. “He was nervous all 
the time,” says the editor, “for fear 
Ross would catch him on the edi- 
torial floor.” Fleischmann cheer- 
fully admits that Ross has always 
treated him purely as a business- 
man. To date, many members of 
the advertising department do not 
even know what Ross looks like. 

It would be a mistake, however, 
to assume that Ross looks down 
his nose at money-making. One 
close associate credits him with a 
hard, practical business head, and 
considers him thoroughly conver- 
sant with the profit-and-loss end of 
the magazine. This is not in the 
main a consequence of his own 
financial involvement. Ross, who 
originally held about 10 per cent 
of the stock, is now a trustee for a 
block of less than 2 per cent, and 
owns none at all personally. 
Though he doubtless draws a gen- 
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erous salary, his interest in the 
business has to do with the fact, 
not that The New Yorker is his 
livelihood, but that it is his life. 

Others have profited more con- 
cretely. It is estimated that Fleisch- 
mann, in capital appreciation, divi- 
dends, and salary, has made a cou- 
ple of millions out of The New 
Yorker on an investment of about 
$560,000. Ross has made woefully 
less than that, has. little of it left, 
and is pretty chagrined about it. 
When Ross was divorced from his 
first wife, Jane Grant, he gave her 
some of his New Yorker stock in 
settlement. It was then practically 
valueless, but it was all Ross had 
to give her. Her name still appears 
in the magazine’s annual state- 
ment as one of the few “stock- 
holders holding one per cent or 
more of the capital stock.” 

Ross’s conception of what The 
New Yorker is and should be is 
probably the basis of his obsession 
that some morning he will awake 
to find Henry R. Luce owning the 
magazine. His dislike of Luce and 
all his works is natural: the Luce 
magazines, whatever their other 
qualities, are primarily anony- 
mous, paste-pot operations; and 
Ross’s magazine, whatever its de- 
fects, is primarily a personal, crea- 
tive one. It is perhaps no accident 
that the most devastating profile 
he ever published was one of Luce, 
written in Timestyle and acid by 
Wolcott Gibbs. This appeared in 
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1936. After more than ten years, | 
there remains the awful possibil- _ 
ity, from Luce’s point of view, that 
Gibbs’s piece will go down in his- 
tory as his definitive biography. 

The editors of Life once invited 
The New Yorker’s Janet Flanner 
to do an article on the Duke and 
Duchess of Windsor. She declined. 
They raised the price. Miss Flan- 
ner felt she couldn’t afford to re- 
fuse. and asked Ross’s advice. It 
was characteristic. “I’d like you 
to get the money,” he said, “but 
they ll break your heart, baby.” 

It has been recently rumored 
that Luce has acquired stock in 
The New Yorker. lf this were true, 
it would probably multiply the 
number of Ross’s ulcers by at least 
ten. The facts are these: in the 
early 30s, one of the stockholders, 
in need of cash, sold about 3,000 
shares over the counter. They were 
bought by a broker for Time, Inc. 
Time, Inc., held them a while, 
drew a 100 per cent stock divi- 
dend, and then sold out. Luce 
holds no New Yorker stock at the 
present time. 

Personally a conservative, Ross 
has never allowed his social and 
political convictions to influence 
the editorial policy of the maga- 
zine. He has complained that all 
the good young writers these days 
are liberals or radieals; but, if 
they’re good, he prints their stuff. 
He once argued vehemently with 
the author of a profile of a press 
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lord on the ground that the inter- 
pretation was too hard on the sub- 
ject. The author stuck to his guns; 
the piece came out about as orig- 
inally written. Whatever may be 
Ross’s own politics, The New 
Yorker itself has become increas- 
ingly liberal and international— 
indeed, supranational—in outlook. 
Here the influence of E. B. White, 
who writes many of the “Notes 
and Comment” pieces on the open- 
ing page, is apparent. Ross, recog- 
nizing in White one of the out- 
standing essayists of our time, 
wisely gives him an almost com- 
pletely free hand. 

Westbrook Pegler used to be 
one of Ross’s pals, but they have 
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drifted apart. It is said that Peg- 
ler felt that the magazine was go- 
ing out of its way to pick on him. 
This may have been true, but, if 
so, it was not Ross’s fault. He 
never would have instituted the at- 
tacks; on the other hand, he would 
never think of influencing his 
writers to soften or eliminate them. 

His friends are drawn largely 
from journalistic, theatrical, lit- 
erary, and business circles. He 
knows nothing whatever of New 
York society. He once hired an 
editor for the sole reason that the 
man could tell one Vanderbilt 
from another—and then couldn’t 
conceal a typically Rossian indig- 
nation whenever he noticed the 
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_ copy of the Social Register on the 
_ editor’s desk. Later he compli- 
cated matters by taking on as one 


of his editors a Vanderbilt who 
was not in the Social Register. 

Ross used to dislike the suburbs, 
announcing that he would have no 
damned commuters in the office 
because they kept looking at the 
damned clock in order to make 
their damned trains and get home 
to their damned wives. He also 
told his staff they could not have 
the “feel” of New York unless 
they lived in the city. But today, 
he himself commutes to Stamford, 
Connecticut, to a pleasant seven- 
acre place and an attractive wife. 

One of his staff, who still can- 
not quite understand how his boss 
composes a harmonious unit out of 
risqué cartoons, important social 
commentary, notes on perfumes, 
and other odds and ends, is equal- 
ly baffled by his personal life: 
“He keeps marrying all these 
women and then never sees them.” 
This is an exaggeration, as Ross 
is quite frequently at his own fire- 
side. As for “all these women,” 
Ross has been married three times 
—plus his permanent liaison with 
The New Yorker. 

He nearly always stays out scan- 
dalously late on Tuesday nights, 
when the Hoyle Club meets above 
the Barberry Room on East 52nd 
Street. This is the successor to the 
old Thanatopsis Literary and In- 
side Straight Club which used to 
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stage marathon poker bouts. The 
games are more restrained now, 
but the familiars still attend. 
Among them are George S. Kauf- 
man, Howard Lindsay, Russel 
Crouse, and Franklin P. Adams. 
Ross, who is a genius at poker, as 
at almost any game of chance. 
manages to relax completely at the 
sessions, which sometimes last un- 
til four o’clock in the morning. 
Among Ross’s other hobbies are 
the collecting of damning facts 
about life insurance, which he 
firmly believes to be a sinister 
racket; and the amassing of infor- 
mation on harems and eunuchs, on 
both of which he considers him- 
self an authority. His sense of com- 
edy is properly New Yorkerish 
and fantastic. For years he listed 
Eustace Tilley in the Manhattan 
telephone book, and was enchant- 
ed when the city authorities sent 
this mythical figure (The New 
Yorker's cover-design character, 
reproduced at the head of this ar- 
ticle) a personal property tax bill. 
Ross dislikes the radio as mucli 
as he likes poker. Years ago Ring 
Lardner used The New Yorker's 
columns to inveigh against the net- 
works for permitting God’s air to 
be sullied with off-color gags and 
songs. The crusade delighted Ross, 
so much so that he has never been 
able to find a fit successor. The 
New Yorker comments on books, 
plays, sports, music, and half a 
dozen other activities, but to this 
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day it carries no radio column. 
~ Nor does it run a Washington 
column, though it regularly pub- 
lishes letters from London, Paris, 
and other cities. Ross hates Wash- 
ington. During the war he became 
convinced that such agencies as the 
Office of War Information were 
conspiring to hire away all his 
bright young men. (He was large- 
ly correct.) To Ross, all American 
politicians, of whatever party, are 


blockheads. As for the bright 
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young men, it took Ross years to 
reconcile himself to their being so 
frequently “college men.” In the 
early days, he seemed to prefer 
desk-pounders. He would beam 
when he got a man who could real- 
ly pound. Yet staff members used 
to bet that the harder a man 
pounded, the sooner Ross would 
grow to dislike him. Certainly 
there are no desk-poundérs around 
the magazine now. 

These dislikes, however, seem 
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mild when set against his deep 
hatred of vulgarity—not profanity, 
which is a different matter. The 
_ New Yorker is not consistently in- 

| teresting; its tone is becoming 

- more and more uniform; it is not 
turning up new writers as often as 
it used to. But one thing must be 

| said of it: it is, by any lights ex- 
cept those of the bluenose, in good 
taste. That good taste is today an 
integral part of Ross and his edi- 
tors, although in Ross’s case it may 
have been bred chiefly through 
trying his ideas on the public and 
watching the reaction. 

By and large, The New Yorker 
may be considered a family maga- 
zine, except for an occasional blue 
‘cartoon by Peter Arno or one of 
his school. Yet even concerning 
Arno, two reservations must be 
made. First, The New Yorker has 
never yet printed a cartoon that 
was not much funnier than it was 
dirty. There is never dirt for dirt’s 
sake. Secondly, it must be remem- 
bered that, though The New York- 
er is a family magazine, the 
family is of a very special kind, 
one that is cheerful about sex 
rather than dismayed by it. 

Ross is no prude; but, on the 
other hand, he has an infallibly 
negative reaction to what is truly 
vulgar. Over at Life, the editors 
sometimes ask themselves anxious- 
ly if enough “sex and erue” have 
been provided for a forthcoming 
issue. The “grue” stands for grue- 
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some: a layout about a headless 
baby, an X-ray of a human stom- 
ach filled with nails, a horse which 
is half cow, a man with a sword 
stuck through his midriff. But Ross 
recoils from the mention of blood. 
“Oooh!” he scribbled across the 
proof of a profile which contained 
a faint trace of gore. 

It is not social consciousness. 
but Ross’s hatred of vulgarity that 
makes of The New Yorker a per- 
sistent if gentle-voiced crusader 
against sham, dishonesty, pompos- 
ity, the phony world of adver- 
tising enthusiasm and oily com- 
mercial crassness. One of his edi- 
tors remembers seeing on Ross’s 
desk a newspaper advertisement 
that burbled about “our friendly 
bank” where any citizen, however 
humble, was welcome to “consult 
any of our vice presidents about 
his will, estate, or other prob- 
lems.” Ross had scrawled across 
the page: “But could I cash a $5 
check there?” 

His complaints about the people 
who work for him are loud, owing 
to what must be the peculiar con- 
struction of his vocal chords, but 
they are really only half-hearted. 
He thinks the staff is too big 
—there are around 100 in the edi- 
torial department—but he shrinks 
from firing anybody and usually 
takes a year or two to do so. 

The magazine is, of course, 
staffed by able, industrious editors 
who have survived through trial 
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and error. His chief assistant, han- 
dling the “facts department,” is 
William Shawn. Shawn started 
with the magazine in the ’30s as a 
checker, or researcher, and ran the 
“intelligence desk,” an oddly mili- 
tary way of describing the job of 
reading other publications for re- 
printable oddities, errors, and the 
like. The office legend is that 
Shawn’s associates, rather than 
Ross, were the first to recognize 
his ability and to suggest his pro- 
motion to managing editor. “What 
qualification in hell has he for the 
job?” Ross is said to have de- 
manded. The question has long 
been answered: a large part of The 
New Yorker’s effect can be credited 
to Shawn, who is very quiet and 
practically always right. It was 
Shawn who suggested that an en- 
tire issue be given over to a single 
article—John Hersey’s ‘‘Hiro- 
shima”—to the exclusion of all 
other text or pictures. Offhand it is 
hard to recollect any parallel to 
this in periodical history. Ross 
had, of course, been consulted on 
this plan and was greatly pleased 
when it created something of a 
sensation. 

Another of Ross’s more remark- 
able lieutenants is Katharine. wife 
of E. B. White. A sensitive critic, 
Boston-bred, she is Ross’s barom- 
eter of good taste; source, perhaps, 
of the delicacy of tone that marks 
the magazine. 

Members of the magazine’s edi- 
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torial staff—and some of them are 
almost as extraordinary as Ross 
himself—consider him a genius, a 
word they otherwise rarely em- 
ploy. 

He is a freak genius, a super- 
intelligent lowbrow. But his men 
resent the romantic notion that 
Ross does everything by intuition, 
or without hard and fast reasoning 
back of most of his judgments. 
They feel a certain split between 
Ross as person and Ross as editor; 
but they find it hard to reduce him 
to any formula. They respect him 
mainly because he respects them: 
because he does not throw his 
weight around; because, for all 
his rages and profanity and rude- 
ness, he knows what he wants and 
why; because he is an editor, not 
a Fuhrer, a power-maniac, or a 
pseudo-philosopher. 

Ross has never allowed his 
name to appear on the masthead, 
declines to read anything written 
about himself, and protested vig- 
orously, though not unamiably, 
when told that the present article 
was in prospect. One wonders, 
however, how his modesty was 
affected by the comment of a fa- 
vorite aunt whom he visited during 
a trip west in the ’30s. When the 
old lady asked him what he was 
doing now, Ross replied that he 
was running The New Yorker. She 
beamed, and said, “That’s fine. Do 
send me a copy of your little paper 
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THE IN THE BILLET 


A story by JACK AISTROP 


THINK THAT IT was TED who spotted her first. At any rate, I 
Be ciber that he said, in his cautious, Sandhurst way, “J 
say, old boy, I think there’s a gel over there, on the ground.” 

Then he gave me a lot of technical artillery directions— 
eleven o'clock, bushy-topped tree, foreground, and several 
other confusing details, until I saw her. 

We went over to investigate. 

It was a girl, all right—young, perhaps less than 20 years 
old. A well-built, very dirty girl, lying as if she had been 
thrown to the ground. She was unconscious. Her ragged dress 
was round her waist and her long thighs were bare and badly 
bruised. She looked as if she might be dead, but her heart was 
beating. 

Ted and I put her into the car and took her back to the little 
flat we shared. Military Government had found the billet for 
us and had turned out a large group of Germans who had been 
living in it. 

Warm brandy brought the girl round. Bit by bit we learned 
her story. It was the usual one of escape from the neighboring 
zone, of living alone in the forest in which we had found her, 
of hunger and weakness and then collapse. She spoke bad 
German and I took her for either a Lith or a Lett. 

We gave her small quantities of food, then more brandy, and 
eventually she closed her eyes and slept. 
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“I say,” Ted said, “what on earth are we going to do with — 
her? Just the two of us sharing this flat. Better ring up some- 
one and get her out before we get cashiered or something.” 

“Tomorrow,” I said. 

“No, old boy—tonight.” 

Ted was senior to me but he was the nice type that never 
leans on rank. ; 

“Tomorrow,” I said. “She’s going to sleep, then bathe and 
wash the filth out of her hair and eat. Then she'll put a fresh 
dress or something on and then later we’ll send her to a camp.” — 

“Oh, well, old boy,” he said, “I suppose you khow what 
you're doing.” 

“You take the car and go on over to the Island and see the 
local black-market boys and buy her some clothes. If she must 
go to a camp, at least. she’ll go in warm things.” 


ED TOOK A COUPLE of hundred cigarettes with which to buy 
Tree things and reluctantly left the billet. I knew that what- 
ever happened, he’d come back with a complete outfit. The 
Germans were always fooled by his quiet County manner and 
his pop-eyes, but he always got the better of a bargain. Of 
all the poker players I ever had the misfortune to meet, I 
think he was the best. His face and those vacant eyes of his 
were worth a fortune to him. 

I ran a bath and put plenty of disinfectant into the water. 
Then I unearthed a tin of flea powder from Ted’s kit. Ted had 
brought it with him for his terrier. That terrier had gone 
across Europe with us until it got eaten by some displaced 
persons. Ted was upset for months. I returned to the girl. 

She was awake and when I came into the room, she smiled. 

“I feel better, Herr Oberst,” she said, 

“Good.” There was a familiar, blank look in her eyes—the 
same that infantrymen have after a bad do. 

“Do you feel strong enough to get cleaned up?” 

Jack Aistrop is a 3l-year-old British short story writer, novelist, and 


magazine editor. Like his Three Christmases (47 December), this story 
comes out of almost seven years’ service in the British armed forces. 
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She looked at me and made a vague motion which might 
have meant anything. Then she closed her eyes. 

I put newspapers under her head and got to work with the 
flea powder, the dog’s brush, and comb. After half an hour 
I carefully screwed up the paper and burned it. I took off 
my coat because I felt itchy. 

The bath was full to the brim when I took her into the 
bathroom. She looked at the water vaguely and trailed one 
hand in it. 

“In you go,” I said. 

I took her dress off for her by running one finger down 
the back of it; it tore like old paper. Under it she had a filthy 
woolen sweater which I pulled over her head and threw into 
the garden. Her shoes, which were uppers only. followed. I 
helped her into the water and left her to soak. The water was 
clouded by the disinfectant and smelt good. 

When I came back, she seemed to be asleep. The water was 
almost black and the smell was frightful. It was that sweet 
smell which is associated with dirt and hunger. I got her out 
and let the water run away and then pushed her under the hot _ 
shower. 

It was a long job—washing her hair. dabbing iodine on 
her cuts, trimming her nails, and drying her thoroughly. I pow- 
dered her from head to foot with Ted’s shaving talcum and 
stood back to see how she looked. She looked fine. She must 
be about 18, I thought. 

She was rather a tall girl and her muscles were firm and 
her belly flat. But the bruises on her thighs were an ugly 
reminder of the things she had suffered. 

I wrapped her in Ted’s bathrobe and tucked her up again 
on the couch in a fresh blanket. I gave her a comb and mirror. 
but she let them drop. I did her hair myself. Then I fed her 
again and gave her more brandy and hot water. 

By the time Ted got back with the clothes she was sleeping 
normally and he was rather impressed by the difference in her. 

He was a bit upset about his flea powder, but he finally 
agreed that it had been right to use it. “So, tomorrow, off she 
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goes,” he said. “I suppose you’ve rung up the proper quarters 
and all that?” 

oe 2 s 

No,” I said. “I haven’t and she’s not going. I’m going to 
keep her.” 

He raised an eyebrow. 

“What for?” he asked with unusual directness. 

ee ) 

Because we found her.” I couldn’t explain it, particularly 
to Ted. 

“That doesn’t make sense,” he said. “ s it” i 

sn’t make sense.” he said. ““You know it’s forbidden 
to keep women in billets.” 

“I don’t give a bugger,” I said. “I’m going to keep her. I’m 
going to be bloody-minded about it. Like you were the time 
you found that blasted great dog after the Falaise do. That’s 
all there is to it.” 

He pursed his lips. 

“See what you mean,” he said, surprisingly. 


OR WEEKS SHE SLEPT in a corner of my bedroom behind a 
ee During that time she took over the business of the 
whole flat. She swept and cooked and dusted and darned. She 
woke us with tea and ran baths for us, cooked breakfast while 
we were shaving. and laid out our caps and gloves for us to 
pick up as we left for work. And we very rarely saw her. 

Ted began to approve of her. He often used to come into 
our little living room and look around with his big, vacant 
eyes, then smack his hands together and comment upon the 


smell of cooking. 
“Wonderful thing, the female touch,” he'd say or something 


equally trite. 

But he looked upon the fact that she slept in my room with 
a certain amount of reserve. There was nowhere else for her 
to sleep. He realized this, but. all the same, he could not 
approve. There was probably something in the Sandhurst Book 
of Rules against it. She couldn’t sleep in the little living room, 
because we often had visitors who slept on the couch. They 
popped in at odd times, frequently in the middle of the night. 
L was damned if she would sleep in the kitchen. So, the corner 


of my room was the only place. 
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Ted brought the matter up once—a thing which must have 
been dificult for him. “Want to ask you something, old boy,” 
he said. “Want your word that you’re not sleeping with that 
girl. No real business of mine, but if you are, I want to know.” 

“I give you my word,” I said. 

“Thank you,” he said. “Didn’t really think you were. Be 
rather a filthy thing to do, you know—save the girl from 
freezing or starving to death, feeding her and all that, and 
then taking advantage of her fear of being chucked out if she 
didn’t play.” 

“Ted,” I said, “you’re actually beginning to think. I couldn’t 
agree more. But ’'m almost annoyed with you for thinking I 
was sleeping with her.” 

He laughed. “I knew you weren’t, actually, old boy,” he 
said. “The wall between our rooms is so thin I should have 
heard you anyway.” 

“Then why ask?” 

“Well, I don’t keep awake all night, you know,” he said. 

I could see from his eyes that he was happy that I wasn’t 
sleeping with her. 

So it went on—the girl, an invisible major-domo, doing 
everything she could to make herself indispensable. Often we 
used to hear her scrubbing late at night. When we told her 
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to stop working, she would look at us doubtfully. She always 
seemed to eye us with doubt. as if trying to read our minds. 
She would speak only in brief phrases and never about herself. 

She was looking healthier and a little less thin. Her hair 
shone and her clothes were always fresh and pretty. I never 
used to hear a sound from her corner of the room at night, 
and I think she used to breathe quietly until I was asleep. 

She was invaluable, but she was also a problem. We knew 
practically nothing about her and there was something which 
prevented her from telling us about herself. She seemed to 
live in a state of constant suspense—terrified of coming too 
much to our notice. When she served our food, her hands used 
to tremble and the slightest word of praise brought violent 
blushes to her cheeks. All that we knew of her was that her 
name was Ingga and that her parents had been shot. 

Perhaps she was German and afraid to admit it, in case we 
disliked the idea of being served by enemy hands. Perhaps 
she wasn’t sure herself. It didn’t matter. To me, she was part 
of the whole glorious bitch-up of civilization—a life we had 
saved after a long period of destroying lives. To Ted, she was 
something in the nature of a dog that had claimed sanctuary 
with him. 

Every time we left the flat. she looked at us searchingly, 
trying to read from our faces whether or not we intended to 
come back. If I packed a valise to go away for a night, she 
fluttered round in the background. We tried to put her mind 
at rest. We talked to her as much as we could, often delib- 
erately making arrangements for days ahead to give her some- 
thing to cling to. 

It began to worry us. We were secure and well fed and 
fairly contented. We had letters from home and we knew 
that we should do things next month and the month after, and 
that we should be finished with the whole damned business in 
a year’s time, and that we could go home and resume our lives. 
We could plan. But for Ingga, there was nothing. Nothing at 
all except the vague protection we offered, which might be cut 


off at a second’s notice. 
Sometimes, lying in bed with the knowledge that she was 
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in the room—an invisible. soundless creature—I felt my belly 
gripped and I was filled with the bitterness of futility. She was 
so patient and undemanding, so trusting and so very lost. 

I wanted to get her to talk and to stop being frightened 
‘of me. The whole thing made me angry in a baffled way. I 
wanted to be able to make everything right for her; not the 
past, which could never be altered, but the future. The only 
future before her was life in some camp. Her lack of papers 
put her outside the scope of the rehabilitation organizations. 
No one wanted to be bothered with her. 

It was only a matter of time before Ted and I would be 
shifted or sent home. And then what? 


HE TIME CAME. We were to report to another town. 
I told her. 

“Ingga.” I said. “we have to go away. We can’t take you 
with us.” 

She looked at the floor, clasping her hands tightly in front 
of her body. 

“T understand,” she said. It was like giving orders to a 
soldier. “I will pack your things.” 

“Tomorrow will do for that. I’m going to find you a room 
in the house next door. I'll leave you enough money and ciga- 
rettes for you to live on for a time. And I’ll send for you 
as soon as I can—when I find a new place.” 

“When you go,” she said, “the police will take me away. I 
have no papers and no ration tickets.” 

“You must stay in the house. I shall arrange with the people 
there to get food for you. Perhaps in a week I shall be able 
to send for you.” 

“I have been a nuisance to you already.” She looked at me 
for a second or so and there was nothing in her face—nothing 
at all. When we went to bed that night, I heard her crying 
very softly. 

The next morning I made the arrangements with the horse- 
faced German woman who lived in the next house. The place 
was filled from attic to cellar with men and women and chil- 
dren, but I got a tiny room for Ingga and handed over the 
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cigarettes and soap and money. Then I fetched the girl. It was 
a dirty little room with only a camp bed in it. Ing Bsa looked — 
round it in silence, then turned to me. 

“Well, good-by, Ingga.” I said and held out my hand to her. 

‘She seized it and threw herself bodily upon me. Her eyes 
were frantic and terrible and her mouth was open. I put my 
arms round her and patted her shoulder with futile little pats. 

I was wondering how to get away when she suddenly broke 
away from me. She stood back and her expression had changed. 
It was tense, like a poker player’s before he slams down a 
straight flush. 

With a quick movement she drew her dress over her head 
and stood quite naked before me for a few moments. Then 
she lay down on the bed. She obviously longed to cover herself 
rather than to do what she was doing. Her flesh goose-pimpled 
from contact with the cold coverlet, and she still had on her 
muddy shoes. Her long body was clean and fresh and like a 
little girl’s. Her face was innocent, but I could tell from her 
eyes that she was praying she would succeed in holding me. 

I threw a blanket over her and stooped and kissed her. Then 
I hurried down the stairs and out to the car, where Ted’s 
familiar face awaited me. 

I got in beside him and he looked at me and then mashed 
the gears and drove jerkily away. From the way he drove, I 
knew he was angry and baffled and as sick in his belly as I was. 


racks. There wasn’t even time to go back to see her. The 
best that we could do was to cut the time of the job down to 
two months. In the spring we went back. 

Ted drove straight to the house where we had left her. 

The same. horse-faced woman opened the door and looked 
at us with direct hostility. When we asked to see Ingga she 
motioned towards the garden. 

“She is in the chicken house,” she said, a note of mockery 
+n her voice. “The doctor said to isolate her. There was no- 
where else. She brought the typhus into the house. We shall 


probably all die.” 


W: COULD NOT SEND FOR HER. We were housed in a bar- 
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We found her in a little shed which had once housed chicky 
ens. She was on the floor, lying on sacks, dirty and very cold. 

She opened her eyes when we went in. She recognized us 
and her hands went to her hair and she tried to push it back 
from her forehead. 

Her expression gradually showed understanding and her 
body relaxed. We came nearer to her. It was plain that she 
was very ill—or dying. 

“I can sleep now,” she said. “I can sleep.” 

She died just as it was getting dark. Ted closed her eyes. 

“Come on,” he said. “Come on. We can’t do anything.” 

“Yes, we can,” I said. “We can stay here with her until 
they take her away.” 

“That wouldn’t help,” he said, and he took my arm. “Come 
on now. 

I didn’t know what I wanted to do. 

“Ted,” I said, “we don’t even know her surname.” 

“That doesn’t really matter,” he said. 

It did, though. It was the last straw. 

I wept—not because she had been alone and had died, not 
because she was young and brave and real. I wept because in 
the midst of a great civilization she had died without anyone 
being left to speak her name familiarly. —4Q— 
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SENATE 
HEARING. 


on the Marshall Plan 


Arthur Capper (R., Kan.) 


These unposed portraits-in-repose were taken 
by photographer James Whitmore while the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee heard 
testimony on the Marshall Plan. °48 publishes 
them not in anger over somnambulance-as-usual 
in the Senate, but because the subject 

under discussion as these candid pictures 
were made was the multi-billion dollar E.R.P. 
and the Committee members were receiving 
the animated testimony of John Foster Dulles, 
Robert P. Patterson, and Bernard Baruch. 


Alexander Wiley (R., Wis.) 


Bownhe B. Hickenlooper (R., Ia.) 


Tom Connally (D., Tex.) 
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BRAIN BEHIND DE GAULLE 


MALRAUX'S active QUEST FOR THE ANSWER TO MAN‘S POLITICAL 


DILEMMA HAS LED HIM FROM HAMMER & SICKLE TO CROSS OF LORRAINE 


F ANDRE MALRAUX, most distinguished of the French leftist writers 
e of the ’30s, has published no novels since 1943, the reason is that he 
is occupied with writing what may well turn out to be his most impor- 
tant work to date: the propaganda line of General Charles de Gaulle. 
The Malraux who in 1927 played an important role in the Chinese revo- 
lution, who in 1937 fought for the Spanish Loyalists, had in 1947 be- 
come the brain behind a movement whose announced purpose is to 
“fight the Reds” and “save France from a Communist dictatorship.” 

As Director of Information and Propaganda for De Gaulle’s Ras- 
semblement du Peuple Francais, or “Union of the French People,” Mal- 
raux handles all of the organization’s press and publicity releases, writes 
some of De Gaulle’s speeches, advises on most of them. Personally, Mal- 
raux is the same intense and brilliant man who dominated the intellec- 
tual Left of Europe in the ’30s. What, then, has happened to him? Has 
he betrayed his ideals for the sake of power? Has he turned Fascist, as 
the Communists charge? Has he cynically abandoned 
his principles, or is he simply being faithful to 
them? Or is this only another in the series of 
attachments marking his lifelong quest for a 
political niche and a position of power? Con- 


The voice and the writer: Gen. de Gaulle punctu- 
ates his speeches with upraised fist; Malraux enriches 
them with social philosophy and mystical appeal 
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currently, Malraux must be placed 
in the unquiet company of “rene- 
gade leftists” that includes Arthur 
Koestler, Ignazio Silone, Stephen 
Spender, W. H. Auden, and John 
Dos Passos. 

All of these writers were revo- 
lutionaries during the ’20s and 
*30s. Convinced of the decay of 
bourgeois society, they wanted to 
change the world, and were drawn 
to the Communist Party as the 
most effective instrument for re- 
alizing their aspirations. Some 
were disillusioned during the 
Spanish Civil War. Others were 
shocked by the Moscow purge 
trials. For many, the Nazi-Soviet 
pact was the crowning blow. They 
could say, with Malraux, “I didn’t 
change. Communism did.” 

Malraux’s present adherence to 
De Gaulle policies and his almost 
mystical devotion to the man him- 
self result from his desire to find 
“a ground to stand on,” to follow 
a political leader sympathetic to 
his philosophical ideas. Increas- 
ingly, Malraux’s intellectual posi- 
tion is that of the traditionalist. 
In his speech last year in the 
UNESCO series, he argued against 
the Spenglerian theory that cul- 


John L. Brown taught French history 
at Catholic University and did a Paris 
column for the New York Times Book 
Review. He is now at work on The 
Renegades, a study of such Euro- 
pean writers as Malraux and Koestler. 
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tures are “closed” and cannot pass 
on their acquisitions, and in favor 
of the theory that cultures can 
transmit their values. 

This theory of “the permanence 
of man” runs through Malraux’s 
Les Noyers de ’ Altenburg (pub- 
lished in 1943 in Switzerland but 
not yet available in English). 
Taken prisoner by the Germans in’ 
1940 and held in the cathedral of 
Chartres, Berger, the narrator of 
Les Noyers, is struck by the re- 
semblance of the faces of the pris- 
oners around him to the faces 
carved in stone in the thirteenth 
century. Mediaeval man and mod- 
ern man, he sees in a flash of un- 
derstanding, are linked by like- 
nesses more important than their 
differences, by traits which persist 
across the centuries, across har- 
riers of color, race, and civili- 
zations, and make for an _inde- 
structible “brotherhood of man.” 


Me clearly believes that 
the present world struggle 
involves an issue more fundamen- 
tal than the survival of a particular 
political or economic system. The 
overshadowing question, he as- 
serted in his Sorbonne speech, is: 
Can Man survive? The nineteenth 
century, full of confidence in the 
future of science, in progress, and 
in human dignity, could not even 
conceive of such a problem. But 
we today, after the convulsions of 
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the past decade, after the horror 
_of the concentration camps (whose 
goal was dehumanization), know 
how urgent this problem is. 

This deep historical sense, this 
respect for tradition, is also char- 
acteristic of De Gaulle. “I remem- 
ber,” says Malraux, “General de 
Gaulle looking at the immense 
horizon of Colombey, along which 
only the forest was visible, and 
observing: “This was once covered 
with farms; and in the country- 
side, names were continuous until 
the barbarian invasions of the 
fourth century. From the fourth 
century, not one name has sur- 
vived. France then had a popula- 
tion of twenty million people. 
which was reduced to four.’ And 
then he added: ‘But there is al- 
ways a France.’ ” 

The totalitarian state aims to 
create a new race of men—to bor- 
row a phrase of Koestler’s—‘“born 
without an umbilical cord.” Mal- 
raux, committed to cultural con- 
tinuity, looks to De Gaulle for an 
incarnation of the Occidental 
humanism he admires and which 
he wishes to preserve from the 
forces which threaten it. He insists 
that certain bedrock values—jus- 
tice, loyalty, honor—which we 
have always identified as “human” 
are in immediate danger of extinc- 
tion. The concept of the sanctity 
of the person, forged by centuries 
of Jewish, Classical, and Christian 
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thought, has been challenged. The 
totalitarian states, he believes, are 
trying to substitute, by violence 
and terrorism, a new, dehuman- 
ized man, to create an “age of 
the fish.” 

Malraux is passionately con- 
vinced that in this current crisis 
he must throw in his lot with the 
croup least hostile to his concep- 
tion of man. Hence his break with 
Communism, and his present at- 
traction to De Gaulle. 


E GAULLE’S party looms large, 
D amorphous, and _ portentous 
on the French political horizon. 
It polled 40 per cent of the votes 
cast in the last municipal elections, 
while the Communists got scarcely 
30 per cent. It has gained the sup- 
port of the Right en bloc, including 
some rather unsavory characters 
who wore the hood of the fascist 
Cagoulard. It has also succeeded in 
winning over large groups from 
the Socialists and from Georges 
Bidault’s Catholic center party, the 
Popular Republican Movement. 
The recent compromise solution, 
“the third force,” is an unstable 
one, dependent almost entirely 
upon American aid through the 
European Recovery Plan. If that 
aid is too little and too late, the 
Communists or the Gaullistes will 
certainly make an effort to take 
over. Frenchmen feel this tension 
acutely. Confronted with a choice 
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between Thorez and De Gaulle, 
most of them would prefer “‘le 
grand Charles” —even though they 
are anxiously aware of all the dan- 
gers implicit in his rise to power 
in a France clearly receptive to 
a program for restoring “order.” 

But it would be shortsighted and 
inexact to brand De Gaulle “‘a dic- 
tator.” He is certainly far from 
being a democrat in the Jeffersoni- 
an sense; few Frenchmen with a 
“de” in their names and a Saint- 
Cyr training ever could be. He is, 
by birth and upbringing, a tradi- 
tionalist, a nationalist, and an au- 
thoritarian who esteems military 
discipline and unquestioning obe- 
dience to “the leader.”’ Although 
Allied and Free French propa- 
ganda during the war presented 
him as a “democrat,” anyone who 
has studied his career or read any 
of his four books cannot miss the 
contradiction between symbol and 
reality. 

De Gaulle obviously responds 
to the current longing of a tired 
and politically disillusioned peo- 
ple for a “leader” who is “above 
parties.” He gets his most vigorous 
support from the middle classes, 
who approve of the RPF’s pro- 
gram for a strong executive head- 
ing a “corporate state” in which 
political parties and independent 
labor unions would be liquidated. 
How does Malraux fit into this? 

Malraux now lives in a suburb 
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of Paris, in a big house set in 
a walled garden. He receives visit- 
ors in a great, white room filled 
with Oriental art, books in half 
a dozen languages, a grand piano, 
his desk. Like a caged animal, 
he constantly paces back and 
forth. His eyes, dark and questing, 
are set deep in a thin, pale face. In — 
recent years he has become increas- 
ingly gaunt and taut; his left 
cheek twitches, and he has a tend- 
ency to blink. He smokes end- 
lessly as he talks, and he talks 
without stopping —an amazing 
flow of ideas, ranging from the 
methods of American journalism 
to the sculptures of Angkor Wat. 

Born in Paris, Malraux was ed- 
ucated at the Lycée Condorcet and 
the School of Oriental Languages. 
After his marriage in 1922 to 
Clara Goldschmidt, literary daugh- 
ter of a German banker (they were 
divorced last June, after years of 
separation), he set off to hunt 
Khmer art in the jungles of Indo- 
China. This trip later inspired his 
novel, The Royal Way (1930), 
whose principal character, Perken, 
is one of those mystical adventur- 
ers Malraux loves to depict, a 
man obsessed by death and eroti- 
cism, and in desperate revolt 
against the absurdity of la condi- 
tion humaine. 

In Indo-China he became inter- 
ested in the Young Annamite 
League, which was working for 
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Malraux's ideal leader 1s-personified in this scene from his film Man’s Tine 


made during the Spanish Civil War. The mounted Loyalist, ‘Captain Munoz,” 
both a spiritual force and a man of action, may represent Malraux himself. 


dominion status for its country 
and which had been labeled com- 
munist. He was consequently rail- 
roaded out of the country by a 
reactionary colonial administra- 
tion on the trumped-up charge of 
stealing archaeological treasures. 

From 1923 until 1927, Malraux 
spent most of his time in the 
Orient. He founded a magazine in 
Saigon, and then moved on to 
revolutionary China. In 1926, he 
served, together with Chiang Kai- 
Shek, on the Committee of Twelve, 
and during the next year was 
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propaganda director of the Kuo- 
mintang (the Nationalists, who 
were then working with the Com- 
munists) in Kwangsi and Kwang- 
tung. When Chiang broke with the 
Communists, Malraux (who had 
become persona non grata to both 
parties) decided to get out of 
China. 

Back in Paris, he joined the 
publishing house of Gallimard, 
and finished Man’s Fate, which 
ranks as one of the most impres- 
sive novels of the decade. After 
leaving the Orient, Malraux was 
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no longer on par- 
ticularly cordial 
terms with the 
Communists, and 
Man’s Fate, which 
was critical of the 
Comintern and _ indul- 
gent towards Trotsky, did not im- 
prove the relationship. But the 
growing threat of Nazism led him 
into a fresh rapprochement with 
them. From 1933 through 1938, 
Malraux, although he asserts that 
he was never a member of the 
Communist Party, worked whole- 
heartedly for the Left. Yet, in spite 
of his many services, his ortho- 
doxy was always suspected. He 
consistently refused to subordinate 
the individual to the mass or to 
the party, or to accept the doctrine 
that the end justifies the means. 
And he had the habit of appear- 
ing in print with such disconcert- 
ing statements as: “A human life 
is worth nothing,. but nothing is 
worth a human life.” 

From 1934 until the French de- 
feat in 1940, political and military 
activity absorbed him: he attended 
the Congress of Soviet Writers in 
Moscow in 1934, organized pro- 
tests against the Nazi terror, and 
founded, with Louis Aragon, the 
International Association of Writ- 
ers for the Defence of Culture. 

The outbreak of the Spanish 
Civil War was a moment of crisis 
in the European conscience, a time 
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for taking sides. Malraux unhesi- 
tatingly helped organize the Loy- 
alist air force, ew a number of 
missions, was shot down twice. 
His novel about the war, Man’s 
Hope, feverishly written between 
missions, did not please the leftist 
critics. The Anarchists were han- 
dled too sympathetically. The 
character of Magnin, middle-aged, 
philosophical, French, who goes 
on fighting even though convinced 
that “party discipline” is destroy- 
ing the liberty he is striving to 
preserve, did not reassure them. 


USE MANY OF THE characters he 

has created, Malraux is ridden 
by a feverish compulsion to act. 
In 1939, although exempt from 
active service because of wounds 
received in Spain, Malraux volun- 
teered for the tanks. He was 
wounded again during the big 
German advance in June 14, 1940, 
and was taken prisoner two days 
afterward. But by November he 
had managed to escape. Back in 
the south of France, he began to 
write what he describes as_ his 
“most important novel,” La Lutte 
avec [ Ange (The Struggle with the 
Angel), of which Les Noyers de [ 
Altenburg was the first volume. 

Unlike many French writers, 
Malraux was not satisfied to take 
part in what was graciously 
known as “‘the spiritual resist- 


ance.” By the end of 1942, under 
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the nom de guerre of Colonel 


Berger, he was commander of 
an underground unit in central 
France, blowing up trains and dis- 
rupting German communications. 

Just after the Liberation he met 
General de Gaulle. The two men, 
unlike in education, upbringing, 
experience, discovered that they 
had a philosophical basis in com- 
mon. Malraux, moreover. has al- 
ways had a hero-worshipping ad- 
miration for military chieftains 
—note his recent study of Colonel 
T. E. Lawrence, The Demon of the 
Absolute. De Gaulle, in turn, was 
impressed by this distinguished 
French writer who had chosen the 
dangerous role of a combatant. 
From a selfish point of view, it is 
quite possible that Malraux recog- 
nized in De Gaulle a means to 
power, and that the General saw 
uses for the writer’s brilliant intel- 
lectual gifts. 

But the affinity transcends poli- 
tics and political preferment. It 
has its roots in Malraux’s ideas 
of “the permanence and metamor- 
phosis of man” which harmonizes, 
as we have pointed out, with De 
Gaulle’s traditionalism. Further- 
more, Malraux felt, even at this 
time, that the Resistance, unskilled 
in politics, would fail in its at- 
tempt to move “from Resistance 
to Revolution,” and that unless 
there were constitutional reforms 
favoring a stronger executive, the 
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Fourth Republic 
would fall into the 
hands of the same 
kind of politicians 
who contributed to 
the decline and fall 
of the Third. 
During the winter of 1944-45, 
Malraux went on to Alsace, where 
he led a group of FFI through 
the harsh and costly Vosges Moun- 
tains campaign. He maintained 
relations with the Gaullistes, and 
on his return to Paris was named 
Minister of Information in the 
General’s cabinet. Malraux re- 
mained in office only a short time, 
for De Gaulle resigned early in 
1946 over the question of the rati- 
fication of the new constitution. 
This document did not provide for 
a strong executive, which is a key- 
stone of the De Gaulle program. 


. 


HE GENERAL then went into re- 
| aes at his country place 
at Colombey-les-Deux-Eglises, but 
continued to consult frequently 
with Malraux and other advisers. 
In the spring of 1947, he emerged 
from his retreat to announce the 
founding of the Rassemblement du 
Peuple Frangais, “a movement, 
not a party,” which proposed to 


‘revise the new constitution of the 


Fourth Republic (which De Gaulle 
criticizes as “conferring power 
without responsibility”), to war 
on “the separatists” (as he now in- 
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variably refers to Communists), 
and to form closer ties with the 
UL SSAt 

The attitude of both Malraux 
and De Gaulle (like that of most 
European intellectuals) toward 
the United States is ambiguous: 
they feel that European humanism 
is threatened from the West as 
well as from the East. “Optimism, 
faith in progress are rather Amer- 
ican or Russian than European,” 
Malraux declared in his UNESCO 
speech—suggesting to some that 
he was embracing reaction. Mal- 
raux sides with the United States 
in the struggle between the East 
and the West, but simply because 
he regards American penetration 
as the lesser evil. His idea of ““At- 
lantic civilization” is fundamen- 
tally European. He believes that 
the kind of man (cast, of course, 
in his own image) that he wishes 
to preserve is menaced equally by 
Stalinism and Americanism. 

No matter what group he may 
decide to serve, Malraux will 
never be able to commit himself 
totally to any. On the political 
plane he has always tended to be 
an anarchist, as on the philo- 
sophic he is haunted by the ab- 
surd. He has wrestled with these 
twin demons throughout his work, 


but neither his art nor his will 


can exorcise them completely. It 
it not surprising that orthodox 
members of the RPF today view 
their brilliant but unpredictable 
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Director of Propaganda with as. 
much misgiving as did the ortho- 
dox comrades of the Soviet Writ- 
ers’ Conference in the 730s. 


CHARACTERISTIC OF all of 

Malraux’s heroes is their in- 
ability to accept party dogma un- 
critically. Garine, in The Con- 
querors, says of a Communist: “He | 
has that intolerable Bolshevik 
mentality. that stupid exaltation of 
discipline.” Another characteristic 
is a preoccupation with death and 
the destiny of man, which, say the 
Marxists, the healthy militant has 
no business thinking about. Marx- 
ist Jean-Richard Bloch wrote. ‘“The 
day will come when we shall re- 
gard death . . . simply as an aspect 
of human existence. Then the prob- 
lem of death, shorn of its pathos, 
will no longer have any impor- 
tance as an artistic theme.” Con- 
trast this with Malraux’s almost 
erotic obsession with mortality: 
“Death waits, the irrefutable 
proof of the absurdity of life. 
What oppresses me is—how shall 
I express it?—my human condi- 
tion: that I grow old, that this 
frightful thing, Time, grows in me 
like a cancer.” 

Malraux’s conception of man 
and culture separates him com- 
pletely from the Marxists. On a 
more practical level, communist 
critics have shrewdly pointed out 
that he is a romantic adventurer, 
incapable of working anonymous- 
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y or as a disciplined militant—as 
the Communist Party requires. 
[The burning ambition to take part 
iin great actions, to “leave a scar 
ton the globe,” has haunted him 
constantly. Literary fame is not 
enough: the writer must take an 
sactive part in events. 

Malraux senses that the move- 
ment led by De Gaulle is a suitable 
ifield for his talents, a springboard 
to power, a background for his 
personal drama—as was the Chi- 
mese revolution, the Spanish War. 
the Resistance movement. He loves 
to play a role, has more than a 
itouch of the charlatan. But the 
man’s character cannot be reduced 
ito simple blacks and whites. While 
many see in his present activities a 
symptom of a basic drive for 
spower, he is apparently above am- 
[bition in the purely material sense. 
In all his roles, his physical and 
‘spiritual courage have been un- 
questioned. But even as he plays 
the comedy, he is still aware that 
it is a comedy and that it, too, is 
‘vanity. 

Malraux’s present connection 
with the RPF is obviously a com- 
plex one. He finds himself thrown 
in with strange and sinister bedfel- 
lows—former Cagoulards,  ex- 
Royalists, scheming industrialists 
(once pro-German, now _ pro- 
American), shady adventurers, 
provincial bigots, anti-Semites— 
as well as simple and bewildered 
people, longing, in the current 
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economic and moral chaos, for the 
protecting arm of The Father, 
who will solve all their problems 
and give them bread, 

It is improbable that Malraux 
will long remain attached to such 
a motley crew. His present loyalty 
is to De Gaulle as a leader rather 
than to the RPF as ‘a party. 
The General makes the decisions; 
Malraux embroiders them with 
theory. Thus he may have helped 
to write the recent De Gaulle 
speech proposing “associations” of 
workers and employers to be rep- 
resented in the government—a sys- 
tem usually associated with the 
fascist “corporate state.” Malraux 
himself has advocated a secret bal- 
lot in labor unions, especially the 
Communist-controlled CGT, to end 
the “irresponsibility” of their 
leaders. But he agrees that, even 
with responsible unions, workers 
in a Gaullist government could 
seek a redress of grievances only 
through a petition to De Gaulle. 

Throughout his life André Mal- 
raux has been torn and tormented 
by the conflict between thought 
and action, obsessed by the ab- 
surdity of human life, but clinging 
to a belief in “the infinite possi- 
bilities of man.” His unquiet and 
contradictory spirit can never real- 
ly come to rest in any orthodoxy, 
nor give lasting allegiance to any 
party—since both are incompati- 
ble with the tragic humanism in 


which he professes to believe.-49- 
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The Men Who 


Raise Your Rent 


Why is there a building boom only in houses you 


ean’t afford? Ask Bodfish, Nelson, and Binns. 


By WILLIAM E. MASSEE 


of Morton Bodfish, Arthur W. 
Binns, or Herbert U. Nelson—and 
that is the strongest testimony to 
how skillfully they operate. They 
are called lobbyists. They are 
masters. of the art of protective 
coloration, and thus they are prac- 
tically invisible to the public eye; 
when observed, they look just like 
average citizens trying to be of 
service to a group of worthy 
clients. 


\ OU HAVE probably never heard 


Lobbyists work in groups, more 
or less by industries. There is the 
‘farm lobby, the steel lobby, the 
sugar lobby. One of the most 
powerful of all is the housing 
lobby. Messrs. Bodfish, Binns, and 
Nelson are its leaders. Its mem- 
bers are the men whose efforts 
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serve, in the final analysis, to raise 
your rent. 

The housing lobby deserves a 
good deal of credit for the fact 
that we are in the middle of the 
biggest builders’ boom in history 
—along with the greatest shortage 
of the kind of houses that are 
needed most. It has been so suc- 
cessful that, no matter how much 
the average American would like 
to own or rent a decent home, such 
homes are out of the question for 
a third of the nation, far beyond 
the means of another third, and a 
very precarious investment even 
for the wealthiest 10 per cent of 
the population. 

The housing lobby dedicates 
several hundred thousand dollars 
a year to the proposition that each 
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Puzzle: Find the lobbyists. They're masters of protective coloration. 


member of the building industry 
should be financially secure, no 


matter how much it costs the rest. 


of us. This money is spent in per- 
petuating the following ideals: 


The housing shortage is essen- 
tial to the building industry’s pros- 
perity and should continue. 

Houses should be built only for 
those making $5,000 a year or 
more. 

Rents should be higher. 

Public housing is a threat to 
democracy. 

No one should build houses ex- 
cept those now in the industry. 

Home-ownership is the only 
worthwhile housing goal for true 
Americans—at prices as high as 
the traffic will bear. 

Since V-J day—and on the na- 
tional level alone—the lobby and 


its allies have pursued these ideals 
by such methods as: 

(1) Helping to wreck the Gov- 
ernment’s housing program. 

(2) Blocking $35,000,000 worth 
of Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration loans to housing manufac- 
turers. 

(3) Forcing the relaxation of 
rent controls. 

(4) Arranging to shelve the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, which 
would provide for the erection of 
15,000,000 homes in ten years. 

(5) Paralyzing the prefabrica- 
tion industry. 

(6) Securing the elimination 
of price controls on _ building 
materials. 

This is quite an achievement, 
especially since most of it was 
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completed in the first ten months 
of one year, 1946. It becomes 
even more impressive when you 
consider that it is possible to build 
a six-room house today for $6,000, 
and that it is possible to erect gar- 
den apartments to rent for less 
than $20 a room. Yet more than 
10,000,000 house-hunting families 
can prove that a new six-room 
house costs closer to $15,000. And 
urban families feel lucky to find 
a tenement flat for less than $80 
a month. 

For such efficiency the housing 
lobby has earned an honored place 
in what is sometimes labeled “the 
invisible Congress.” Its first-string 
lobbyists in Washington smother 
bills in committee, a strong second 
team influences the passage of bills 
which do reach the floor of the 
House or Senate, and, finally, its 
shock troops are infiltrated into 
government agencies by sympa- 
thetic congressmen. 

No lobby works alone. The op- 
erations of one overlap and but- 
tress those of another. The mas- 
saging of committees, therefore, is 
the special function of a group of 
banking interests not usually con- 
sidered a part of the real estate 
lobby proper. Heading these in- 
terests is the U. S. Savings and 
Loan League, which has 4,000 


member banks with average assets 
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of nearly a million dollars each — 
in real estate mortgages. The © 
League’s executive vice president 
and guiding spirit is Morton 
Bodfish. 

An experienced committee mas- 
seur. Mr. Bodfish works closely 
with the Mortgage Bankers Asso- 
ciation, the American Legion, the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, the National Association 
of Manufacturers, the Producers 
Council, and other business lob- 
bies. His enemies pay him awed 
tribute by alleging that he influ- 
ences the policy of the committees 
that control all federal appropria- 
tions in both houses of Congress. 
Certainly he tries. 

Working in tandem with Bodfish 
is Herbert U. Nelson, executive 
vice president of the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards. 
This organization acts as a front 
and takes most of the blame for 
housing frustration, though it de- 
serves only a fraction of the credit. 
Much of the credit should go to 
the National Home and Property 
Owners’ Foundation, whose presi- 
dent is Arthur W. Binns, and to 
the National Association of Home 
Builders, whose chief is Frank W. 
Cortright, former campaign man- 
ager for Senator John W. Bricker 
of Ohio. All of these, along with 
such other satellites as the Insti- 
tute of Real Estate Brokers, the 
Society of Industrial Realtors, the 
Institute of Real Estate Apprais- 
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«rs, and the Urban Land Institute, 
xeep house in the same roomy 
ofice building on K Street in 
Washington. However, Binns’s 
NHPOF has announced its divorce 
from Nelson’s NAREB. 

Bodfish may be the big gun for 
softening congressional commit- 
tees, but Nelson is no cap-pistol 
when it comes to persuading Con- 
sress as a whole. The Taft-Ellen- 
der-Wagner bill was approved by 
the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee last year (two of the 
ill’s authors were on the commit- 
tee, making the job of blocking 
legislation too tough for the lob- 
by) and was passed by the Senate. 


So the lobby concentrated on 
the House Banking and Currency 
Committee. There the bill lan- 
cuished and finally died with the 
adjournment of Congress. 

The lobby had done its work 
well. For although Congress did 
find time to set up a joint commit- 
tee to investigate housing, the com- 
mittee couldn’t have been better 
organized by Herbert Nelson him- 
self. Senator Charles W. Tobey of 
New Hampshire, who was entitled 
to the chairmanship by seniority, 
was squeezed out of the chair in a 
parliamentary maneuver, and Rep- 
resentative Ralph Gamble of New 
York became chairman. Senator 


National Housing Administrator Wilson Wyatt was kept so busy e«plain- 
ing he had no opportunity to work. So he was forced to explain that, too. 
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Tobey happens to favor the Taft 
bill. Representative Gamble is 
sponsored by Wisconsin’s Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy, who has been 
called “the darling of the real es- 
tate lobby.” Senator McCarthy is 
the committee’s vice chairman. 


HE EXECUTIVE, as well as the 

legislative, branch of the Gov- 
ernment is filled with darlings 
of the real estate lobby. They did 
their bit to wreck Wilson Wyatt’s 
housing program in 1946, when he 
headed the National Housing 
Agency. Wyatt was forced to 
spend most of his time either fight- 
ing men of his own agency who 
opposed his rather conservative 
policies (as housing administra- 
tor, Wyatt was only trying to get 
cheap housing, and lots of it, for 
veterans) or explaining to com- 
mittees just what he thought he 
was doing with the public’s money. 
He was kept so busy explaining 
that he had little opportunity to 
do anything else. So the lobbyists 
got after him for that, too. Within 
a year, Wyatt resigned. 

In addition to its Washington 
activities, NAREB operates lobbies 
in every state capital. These, in 
turn, guide the 930 local real es- 
tate boards in every city and town 
of any size. NAREB is usually 
circumspect about its political in- 
fluence, but occasionally it speaks 
out plainly: an article about its 
Iowa Association, in the NAREB 
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house-organ, had the heading, “Its 
Roots Are in the State House.” 

Last fall, when the 35,000 activa 
members of NAREB held their an- 
nual convention, the organization 
was 40 years old. Actually, it 
did not swing into high gear un- 
til the ’20s, when Nelson became 
its executive vice president. At that 
time the building industry sorely 
needed a national organization to 
speak for it. People had long been 
complaining about the jerry-built: 
monstrosities being erected all 
over the country, but Coolidge- 
boom construction reached a new 
low—probably the ugliest, worst- 
planned, and most expensive 
hodge-podge of houses ever built. 
The Florida speculative debacle 
and other land scandals did not 
help sweeten the public attitude. 

Then the NAREB foamed into 
activity. In addition to promoting 
a warm feeling—sometimes indis- 
tinguishable from heartburn—in 
the public breast, it busily tried to 
make friends with politicians, 
bankers, and businessmen. Even 
after the 1929 crash, it went brave- 
ly, though not too successfully, on 
about its mission. It was surprised 
and pleased, therefore, when the 
New Deal, operating on the prem- 
ise that businessmen should know 
their own business, asked the as- 
tounded real estate men what 
should be done to revive the na- 
tion’s economy. The obvious an-. 
swer was to get money into the 
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right pockets, and the lobby grew 
up to do just that. ; 
- Brain trusters had started a 
gigantic public works program 
through numerous government 
agencies. The Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation and the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration had 
been set up in the early 30s. 
Hundreds of lending institutions 
were bailed out, and mortgages 
were refinanced through the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation in or- 
der to keep the irate dehoused 
from shooting the bank presidents. 

The lobby, squawking about 
“interference,” was satisfied only 
when the Government agreed that 
mortgages could carry the high in- 
terest rate of 5 per cent, even 
though guaranteed by the Treas- 
ury. As Charles Abrams has re- 
marked in his authoritative book, 
The Future of Housing, the ar- 
rangement was an example of en- 
terprise free of risk, rather than 
of free enterprise. 


N GOVERNMENT agencies, the 

brain trusters began to write re- 
ports proving that bad housing 
was a major cause of depression, 
that slums were the most expensive 
luxury any nation could indulge, 
that home ownership was a dan- 
gerous financial risk for the poorer 
two-thirds of the nation, and that 
the building industry was out- 
moded and completely incapable 
of solving its own difficulties. 
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The growing international ten- 
sions of the late ’30s finally dis- 
tracted attention from housing— 
but the 1940 census report again 
put the lobby on the spot. This 
was the most important housing 
event of the decade. It confirmed 
the belief, engendered by surveys 
made in the 730s, that there were 
at least ten million American fam- 
ilies without decent living quar- 
ters. Inasmuch as the number of 
families would normally increase 
at the rate of half a million a year, 
the situation would get worse. 

Need for national action was 
predicated on two grounds. The 
first was that the housing industry 
could build only between 500,000 
and 1,000,000 houses a year. This 
might take care of new families 
and replace the dwellings which 
annually become unfit, but it 
would not cut into the shortage of 
ten million. The second was that 
more than 90 per cent of all Amer- 
ican families in 1940 made less 
than $3,000 a year, yet the housing 
industry built homes almost exclu- 
sively for those with incomes well 
above that figure. The Govern- 
ment, looking for a_ solution, 
found a hornets’ nest instead. 

The angry droning came from 
Nelson, NAREB & Co., who had all 
the answers: The census report 
was wrong. There were plenty of 
empty houses. Everyone had 
moved to the cities, and that was 
where any shortages were. Every- 
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thing would be all right if people 
would just go back where they 
came from. 

Admittedly, continued Nelson’s 
non sequitur, the industry built 
houses mostly for the top 10 per 
cent, but when that 10 per cent 
moved into their new houses, they 
had to leave other houses vacant, 
didn’t they? And these vacancies 
were more than half a million a 
year. Moreover, if you built good 
housing for the lower third of a 
nation, the voters would complain 
because the poor were living in 
finer quarters.than their financial 
betters. As one landowner put it 
before a congressional committee, 
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s? They'd only use ’em for coal bins.” 


“Slums are in the hearts and minds 
of people who create them.” 

There remained the inescapable 
fact that millions of low cost hous- 
ing units were needed. Either the 
Government must do it through 
subsidies, or a completely new in- 
dustry must manufacture houses 
in sufficient quantity. But the 
building industry refused to face 
this argument. 

Building had reached top pro- 
duction in 1925, when 925.000 
units were built. The builders 
made profits then because wages 
were low, but meantime their 
labor exploitation had brought 
into existence some of the most 
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eowerful—and _ _unprogressive— 
anions in the land. By 1940, labor 
ind material costs had become too 
uigh to make cheap housing 
eossible. 

Both realtors and builders real- 
zed that if some revolutionary 
rype of low-cost manufactured 
nome came along, millions would 
move out of, or refuse to buy, 
craditional homes. So the industry 
was determined that if it could 
not build low-cost housing, no- 
sody else would either—not the 
overnment, and certainly not 
some new industry to be created 
putside the established one. Before 
the issue could be joined, the 
Jnited States entered the war. 


IKE A NEGLECTED TOOTH, the 
| panne got worse during the 
var. Costs rose—100 per cent over 
he past nine years. Population in- 
sreased by a third on the West 
Soast; similar dislocations oc- 
surred in the East and around the 
Great Lakes war plant areas. War 
marriages multiplied the number 
sf families well beyond the half- 
nillion-a-year estimate of the 1940 
sensus report. Last winter, in the 
New York area, whose population 
nereased only 9 per cent during 
he war, 341,000 married couples 
were sharing living accommoda- 
ions with others, compared to 
65,900 in 1940. If things were bad 
enough then, the statistics prove 
hat they are twice as bad today. 
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Government housing could be 
discredited by branding it—as 
Nelson has—a “Fascist, Commu- 
nist. Socialist” idea, or by describ- 
ing Senator Taft—as Nelson did— 
as a follower of the “Communist 
Party line.” (Yet the Taft-Ellen- 
der-Wagner bill provides that 90 
per cent of the housing money be 
spent through private builders. ) 

The lobby knew that everybody 
would be calling for veterans’ 
housing, but because more money 
could be made by building stores 
and office buildings, it paradoxi- 
cally held back a little in pressur- 
ing to get lumber released. 

Congress would have to be pre- 
vented from passing any housing 
bills, or any legislation authoriz- 
ing housing expenditures. NHA 
would have to be hobbled—but the 
big thing was to checkmate RFC, 
which had $35,000,000 to lend po- 
tential housing manufacturers. 
And the lobby was uniformly suc- 
cessful. By May of last year. 
only $360,000 of the promised 

“loans had been advanced, and they 
were proceeding so slowly that 
the estimate for June, 1948, is still 
less than a million. 

Although pilot models of manu- 
factured houses which can sell for 
$6,000 have been built, practically 
none is in production. Among 
them are the six-room Lustron 
house of steel and enamel, and 
the nine-room Lincoln house of 
aluminum panels. It may be coin- 
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cidence that Andrew J. Higgins, 
the New Orleans boat-builder, was 
offered an RFC loan for $9,000,- 
000 to build low-cost steel prefabs 
but found the terms were “‘ridicu- 
lously impossible.” It may be co- 
incidence again that he had trouble 
getting steel and acquiring war 
plants from the War Assets Ad- 
ministration. So had Henry J. Kai- 
ser, who also planned to manu- 
facture houses. 


N ITS EFFORTS TO block the 

manufacture of cheap houses, 
the lobby found plenty of strange 
bedfellows. Organizations like the 
Producers Council jumped in with 
enthusiasm. The Council repre- 
sents manufacturers of construc- 
tion materials and equipment, and 
speaks for some three dozen co- 
operating business groups, plus 
25,000 dealer-distributor outfits. 
The Council sees to it that noth- 
ing disrupts the costly and cum- 
bersome chain from manufacturer 
to jobber, to wholesaler, to dealer, 
to contractor, to consumer, where 
a few cents are added—all along 
the line—to the cost of each piece 
of hardware, hod of bricks, or 
piece of lumber that goes into a 
house. 

The unions were not above join- 
ing the fight against cheap hous- 
ing, either. William L. Hutcheson, 
called “Big Bill” by his boys, has 
headed the AF ofL Carpenters 
Brotherhood since 1915, and has 
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bossed all building labor eve 
since. He is a kingmaker in the 
AF of L itself, and dead set agains 
any attempt to modernize the in- 
dustry, particularly through pre- 
fabrication or the manufacture of 
houses—which ‘would eliminate 
the key position of numerous spe- 
cialized crafts. 

The building trades unions have 
long been accused of all kinds of 
corruption, chicanery, and feather- 
bedding. Last: fall, at the conclu- 
sion of a hearing on the housing 
shortage before a sub-committee of 
the House Labor Committee, the 
chairman, Representative Ralph 
Gwinn of New York, said there 
was evidence that unions and con- 
tractors in New York might be 
working together to fix prices and 
bar outside competition. 

To make sure they were cov- 
ered on every front in their attack 
on cheap housing, the lobbyists 
even went to work to set the pub- 
lic, too, against the manufactured 
house. This job fell to the Urban 
Land Institute, one of NAREB’s 
member organizations. 

The Institute devotedly pro- 
motes “home ownership.” To this 
end, it advocates a version of the 
“dream house” of the ’20s. This 
house can be put up by any build- 
er without the help of architect, 
taste, or imagination, and happens 
to be so designed that prefabricat- 
ing it would cost just as much as 
on-the-site construction. Despite 
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tremendous advances in assembly- 
line production, such houses are 
still virtually built by hand. By 
now the Institute has made them 
so familiar to Americans, with the 
help of the housing magazines, 
that the public seems unable to ac- 
cept any other kind. The dream 
house, with its tiny rooms, is 
loaded with such gimcracks as 
shutters, fancy moldings, clap- 
boards, shingle roofs, and bay 
windows. Manufactured houses 
have to be designed without such 
frippery if savings are to be made, 
but in the dream house, of course, 
the gingerbread adds to the profit. 

Budget experts say that a man 
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Streamline distribution? Save $2,500 per house? Lobbyists like their way better. 


should spend only a quarter of 
his income (after taxes have been 
deducted) for housing, and that 
a fifth is safer. Translated into 
terms of buying, that means a 
price for house and lot equivalent 
to twice your annual income, with 
half of that in cash as down pay- 
ment. The mortgage should be as 
small as possible, and should be 
paid off as quickly as possible, 
since the payments for the first 
ten years on a 25-year mortgage 
go almost entirely for interest. 
But that’s not the advice you 
get from the building industry. 
Although a man who undertakes 
a long-term, large-size mortgage 
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actually doesn’t own much of his 
home at all, brokers rarely men- 
tion this when making the sale. 

One of the hidden costs of home 
ownership is equity interest. This 
is supposed to be too complex for 
public comprehension, but it’s 
quite simple. If the amount of 
money, or equity, you invest in 
a house were deposited in the sav- 
ings bank, it would draw interest. 
The sacrificed interest should be 
considered part of the running 
expenses of the house. Even when 
figured at 2 per cent, or $20 a 
thousand, it often adds up to as 
much as taxes. 

By ignoring such hidden costs, 
and minimizing the costs of main- 
tenance and repair, the building 
industry sells home ownership to 
people who can’t afford it. And 
here, at the city and town level, 
NAREB is even more effective 
than its national and state lobbies 
and its propaganda machine. 

Take apartment houses. Apart- 
ments are still so scarce that bro- 
kers may be described as men who 
sell a slice of air above a vacant 
lot where a building is contem- 
plated. Landlords “furnish” a 
place with a few rickety pieces in 
order to charge the higher rent 
permitted for furnished  apart- 
ments. Taking advantage of to- 
day’s prices, builders sell apart- 
ments cooperatively, knowing that 
they can repurchase them, if there 
is a recession, at a fraction of the 
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selling price. Maintenance costs | 
in such cooperatives amount to al-. 
most as much as rent. 

Rent ceiling violations are com- 
mon, but rent control offices don’t 
have the appropriations to inves- 
tigate claims. The lobby saw to 
that. When rent controls were re- 
laxed to permit a “voluntary” in- 
crease of 15 per cent in return for 
a lease through the year 1948, 
a joker in the law penalized the 
obliging tenant by permanently 
removing his leased apartment 
from any rent control—even, in 
some cases, that provided by state 
laws intended to replace federal 
control whenever it might expire. 

Local building codes, too, are — 
frankly restrictive, and carefully 
supervised, instigated, or actually 
created by local real estate boards, 
contractors, and other building 
interests. In Westchester, N. Y., 
a contractor with twenty years’ ex- 
perience paid a little over $9,000 
for a lot, put in plumbing and 
foundations, and bought a_pre- 
fabricated house from a depart- 
ment store for about $6,000. His 
good neighbors discovered what 
he was planning, and immediately 
got the codes changed so that a 
house could not be built there un- 
less the lot cost $10,000. Then 
wall specifications were changed 
so that the prefab couldn’t qualify. 

In New Rochelle, N. Y., a mag- 
nificent site was chosen for a state- 
financed housing development, but 
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when near-by householders discov- 
ered that “undesirables” might be 
allowed to rent there, pressure was 
exerted to kill the project. The site 
remains deserted. 

Fortunately, the chances are 
getting better every day for the 
lobby to have its own water turned 
off. The Republican Party is be- 
ginning to get sensitive about be- 
ing called the tool of the real es- 
tate lobby. The continued delaying 
of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, 
while more and more people be- 
come homeless, has already re- 
acted against the G.O.P., splitting 
the party down the middle. 

Decent housing for everybody 
could become one of the major 
issues of the 1948 presidential 

en 


People are going to get homes at prices they can pay—or get tough about i. 
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campaign. The lobby and the in- 
dustry it represents will not be 
easy to restrain. But the fact re- 
mains that without government 
participation, nothing can be done 
to build the houses we need in 
America. The Twentieth Century 
Fund has estimated that each year 
1,312,000 new units must be built 
and 363,000 old ones rehabilitated 
—simply to meet minimum stand- 
ards. In round numbers, that’s 25,- 
000,000 units in the next fifteen 
years. Obviously, the building in- 
dustry can’t build them. Just as 
obviously, it won’t let anyone else 
try. But sooner or later, the people 
are going to get homes at rents or 
prices they can pay, or get tough 
about it. 
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At the risk of being a traitor to his tribe, a modern 
Izaak Walton explains the ecstasy of angling 


By HOWARD T. WALDEN 2d 


| STOUT SEGMENT of our popula- 


tion knows a curious winter- 
long yearning. Almost dormant 
while the mercury is at zero, it be- 
comes vocal and active in March, 
finds a mad fulfillment in April. 
Let the gardener drill his seeds, 
the spring poet spin his rhymes, 
the Brooklyn fan berate his Bums. 
Such vernal ardors are pallid be- 
side the yeasty passion of this 
other breed. Something hardier 
than mere fancy is turning, now, 
to rivers with classic names—the 
Beaverkill, Esopus, Brodhead—to 


anonymous pasture brooks, to 


mountain torrents that come boil- 
ing, dark amber, off the hemlock- 
shadowed ledges 


... Their wives 


can prepare for widowhood, their 
children for neglect. For to these 
anointed, April is trout fishing. 
Some of the fever will cool; de- 
fections from the ranks will occur. 
Before April is out, the ice water 
and tough terrain of trouting will 
corrode the spurious enthusiasms 
of all but the faithful. Later, even 
the faithful may wonder. By 
August the rocky and watery miles 
will have bred a deep fatigue in 
wader-burdened legs. The accu- 
mulated frustrations of bungled 
casts and lost fish will have started 
the nudge of an old doubt: is it a 
gentle sport or is it torture? But 
in April the young and hopeful 
year is a clean slate on which 
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achievement may be written large. 

April is many things to many 
anglers. To the cranks and purists 
she is a reawakened delight in the 
symbols and syllables of the most 
specialized and delicate gear 
known to any sport: HDH and 3X, 
Coachman and Cahill. Hare’s Ear, 
Hendrickson, Quill Gordon, and 
Wickham’s Fancy. In such names 
nostalgia stirs anew. In a Willowe- 
moc pool below a mossy bridge. a 
fourteen-inch brown hit your Gor- 
don in a twilight of last May. Is 
he still in the old hangout... and 
will another drag-free cast, if you 
can negotiate it from the lip of 
that pool, bring him again from 
the black deeps to smash your 
floating fly? 

But the cranks and purists are 
still a minority. For the others, 
April is a simpler but no less rav- 
ishing goddess. Hands as eager as 
any purist’s will fondle her with 
reborn desire when the steel rod 
and the battered old gear is 
fetched from its nine-months in- 
carceration in the trunk closet. 
Follow me, she will beckon, out- 
side, where a spade can uncover 


“Howard T. Walden, 2d, has pub- 
lished a book of essays, a volume of 
fiction, and, a few months ago, an an- 
thology. The subject of all three: trout. 
Churchill Ettinger divides his time 
between Manhattan and a farm on 
Maryland’s Eastern Shore. His etch- 
ings of outdoor scenes are prized 
by art collectors and museums. 
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fine pink worms from the spring- 
soft clods. 

Trout is the end of all] this. In 
a nation traditionally worshipful 
of size, a smallish prize is the grail 


‘of a great annual crusade, the sus- 


taining hope of a winter, the ra- 
tionalization of an expenditure of 
money enough to cancel the public 
debt. The monster brown trout of 
Westchester’s Kensico and _ the 
rainbows of Idaho’s Pend Oreille 
are as rare as all monsters are. The 
trout of the angling millions are 
little chaps—eight to twelve inches 
long. A one-pound native brookie 
is a prize in most eastern streams. 


UT A TROUT, remember, is not 

fish. any more than a jewel is 
stone. To trout fishermen, bass and 
pickerel are fish—‘coarse fish” is 
the designation. Anything swim- 
ming in salt water is a fish, par- 
ticularly those which become 
hunks of sea food on a counter, 
five pounds heavy and sixty cents 
a pound. 

But to measure trout that way 
is to violate the anglers’ holy 
writ. | could estimate that all the 
trout I have caught have averaged 
me over fifty dollars a pound. 
They may have saved me double 
that much, if you want to start 
balancing accounts. with such tan- 
gible entries as dramatic suspense, 
moments of triumph, awareness of 
the hand of God as manifest on a 
trout stream, and at least momen- 
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‘tary escape from atomic and re- 
lated fears. And—be it wholesome 
or lethal—exercise.. But with trout 
you do-not balance accounts. Be- 
ing above fish, they are above the 
_sniveling concerns of budgets. 

What are they, then, if not fish? 
They’re trout, I tell you. Look at 
one, fresh-won from its icy uncom- 
promising element. and you will 
see what I mean. Nothing that 
beautiful could be a fish. Here is 
the ultimate perfection of design 
and color, especially if the trout 
be a native brook, the Salvelinus 
fontinalis, which is not even a 
trout but a char. The char is the 
extreme of piscatorial refinement, 
further above the estate of mere 
fish than anything that swims with 
fins. But to keep the blight of 
pedantry from these pages, let us 
call Salvelinus a trout, as all good 
anglers do. If he is a wild trout, 
not hatchery-reared but born and 
educated in the stream, his color 
and line may hold that for which 
artists have striven and gone mad 
through the centuries. Abstraction- 
ists, desperate for some unappre- 
hended form, should look, once, at 
a trout. 

The looking is not all. Beauty, 
as a reason for any American 
movement of these mass propor- 
tions, is not enough. Maybe we 
shouldn’t seek reasons for trout 
fishing, any more than for poetry. 
The true zealots among anglers, 
who were born with waders on and 
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went almost immediately to the 
nearest stream, are touchy about 
reasons. You can affront their 
birthright and breeding by asking 
them why they fish. 


| Bie OUT OF their hearing, the 
curious may look for causes. 
Beyond a trout’s beauty there must 
be something else, and there is. 
If you would get at this thing, cast 
for him sometime. Cast is an easy 
word to say; the doing will take 
you the better part of a season. 
Cast for him and connect with 
him, feel his power through the 
impulses of a sensitive rod. You 
begin to surprise the essence of the 
trout mystery now. There is a deep 
response to the connection of man 
and trout, when so joined; an 
equally profound frustration when 
that connection, once made, lets 
go. The plainest man can know 
pure dedication to a cause in a few 
minutes with a fighting trout. And 
he can know a shock of loss sharp- 
er than he ever felt when that re- 
sistance goes suddenly slack. The 
gamble is not for half a pound of 
fish meat but for the blue chips 
of emotional stakes. 

The strike itself is only the open- 
ing gun of battle but in it is much 
of the answer to all of trout fish- 
ing. When the trout is not pre- 
viously seen to rise, the strike is 
the gods’ own affirmation of your 
judgment. If you have passed by 
a deep poo! and a long riffle with- 
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“out casting, why does the look of 
this darkly shadowed run give you 
_ pause? No surface sign of a trout, 
_ but to your angler’s sixth sense 
_ that water is pregnant. You stop 
and crouch, whip a few false casts 
upstream, let the fly come down. 
And, close up to the dark bank, 
the white eruption of the strike 
engulfs your floating fly. 

Three factors, all beautifully 
right, brought this success: the 
place, the cast, the fly. A failure 
of any one—and the odds are long 
on failure—would have meant no 
rise. 

The strike is no less rewarding 
if the trout is seen to rise first. 
The bulge of a good trout, feeding 
far up a boulder-strewn flat, will 
bring you stark awake after an 
hour of routine casting. All your 
hunter’s instincts are suddenly 
edged, as you stalk that rise. 
Sneaking within casting range, you 
try to answer the swarming ques- 
tions. What fly or nymph is he 
feeding on, of the many species 
common to this water? How close 
can you safely get? Will the rip- 
ples from your wading put him 
down? Or will the surface disturb- 
‘ance of several casts be fatal? 

Even after your cast has con- 
nected and the battle is joined, the 
questions are thick as Mayflies in 
the twilight. And the passing grade 
is a flat 100 per cent: anything less 
will lose that trout which at the 
moment is the purpose of your ex- 
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istence on this earth. Is he well 
hooked, or will the fly tear out 
with a little pressure? Can you 
hold him, on the 4X tippet, away ~ 
from that waterlogged windfall, 
complete with a mess of roots, 
forty feet upstream? He'll try to 
reach it at once, and if he does he 
is free. Can you stop his headlong 
rush by applying rod pressure— 
hard enough to turn the trout, gen- 
tle enough to keep everything in- 
tact? A nice calculation of forces 
needed here, in the pitch of battle, 
with swift water trying its muscles 
against your thighs. 


ia THIS VIOLENT, heart-pumping, 
unsure moment you may forget 
the gentle overtones of woods, 
stream, sky, and cloud. But pres- 
ently you are slipping the net un- 
der a one-pound brown. You take 
him ashore to kill him the humane 
way and to stow him on the ferns 
in your creel. And while you rest 
for a moment on a comfortable 
stone, you can think of all the ways 
you had to be right to net that 
trout. You don’t get smug about it. 
For this once sehen all ithe right- 
nesses jelled, you can recall twenty 
times when one or more of them 
didn’t. 

There is gratification to some 
egos in victory over that sort of 
odds. Other egos, other ways to 
cuddle ’em. The dry-fly purist with 
the hundred-dollar rod, who casts 
only to visibly rising trout, gets 
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fun, partly in the use of his exqui- 
site tools {a good carpenter gets 
fun this way, too) and partly in 
the exercise of his lofty asceticism. 
Such latter-day Waltons embrace 
the serene, above-the-battle phi- 
losophy that it is not all of fishing 
to fish. Casting, not the quarry, is 
the thing. The niceties of method 
and the silken beauty of the stream 
transcend their concern for the 
weight of their creels. 

But to the kid with the hickory 
pole and can of worms, to fish is 
much, very much, of fishing. He 
is a purist, too, in his way, with- 
out codes of self-denial. He fishes 
worms exclusively. 

Indeed these two extremists, in 
their simplification of a sport that 
has gotten out of hand in the com- 
plexities of gear and method, are 
likely to be nearer than any of us 
to the angling peace which all of 
us seek, Of all trout fishermen, the 
wormer—barefoot boy or booted 
man—can best claim a lien on the 
old “contemplative art.” He goes 
studiously about his work, fishing 
worms delicately into the little 
eddies or sitting for an hour under 
a streamside oak while the cease- 
less, revolving current takes his 
bait on a deep tour of the hidden 
grottos. 

He doesn’t go after trout. he lets 
the trout come to him, and while 
they come he contemplates the long 
thoughts of youth or the short fu- 
ture of man in a fissionable world. 
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But for the rest of us—who won- 


der about rod lengths, diameters of — 


lines, and calibrations of tippets, 
who vacillate endlessly over the 
choice of a dozen flies among lit- 
erally hundreds of patterns— 
there is no residual trace of the 
art as preached by Walton and his 
followers. Nowhere is it recorded 
that old Izaak awoke screaming 
from a nightmare in which he 
could not choose between felt- 
soled or hobnailed wader shoes. 

Yet that is what we do today. 
That is the pretty pass—or im- 
passe—to which trout fishing is 
come in three centuries. The once 
gentle. pastoral, unmachined em- 
prise is debauched with gimmicks. 
Gadgetry’s invasion of our lives 
has penetrated even to the trout 
stream—that last repository of the 
only peace that is left. 


dj Pe SENTIMENTALISTS, inveigh- 
ing against the angler for his 
cruelty to trout, muff the point. 
The real cruelty is to the angler, 
and it is no less harsh for being 
self-imposed. The trout is netted 
quickly, killed at once—by all de- 
cent practitioners—with the back- 
ward bend of the head. The angler 
is killed slowly, over the best 
years of his life. by a creeping 
erosion of muscle, nerve, and spir- 
it. The crushing weight of his gear 
and the strain of making a hun- 
dred decisions, per day, among a 
thousand ways to fish, will get him 
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in the end. And if they don’t, 
rheumatism from hip-deep ice 
water will. 

Consider gear alone—the items 
deemed necessary to meet the prob- 
able demands of a day’s fishing. 
By no means a fancy angler, I 
commonly stagger under the bur- 
den of four fly boxes, two leader 
boxes, a pair of gut snippers, an 
extra reel with line attached, a box 
for spinners, another for lead 
strips (to sink a wet fly deep if 
need be), a half-squeezed-out tube 
of toothpaste (to sink leader when 
casting a dry fly over a glassy flat 
—a purpose the ads never knew), 
a bottle of paraffin-gasoline solu- 
tion (to float and clean dry flies), 
a can of line-dressing, a patch of 
amadou, a flashlight, and a knife. 
On some waters, mosquito dope 
and a lunch. On most waters, a 
small tin box which, if all else 
fails, will carry the few worms I 
can kick out of the banks. (That 


operation is hampered—and so is 
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all other movement—by the wad- 
ers encasing me from soles to 
chest, but it is helped by wader 
shoes weighing two pounds each 
when wet.) 

Assuming in advance that the 
combined play of these items will 
be successful in hooking one ten- 
inch trout, I carry a landing net 
and a creel. 

More refined fishermen would 
consider this a primitive comple- 
ment of gear. Without stream 
thermometer, pocket barometer, 
spring scales, hook disgorger, fold- 
ing drinking cup, sun glasses, head 
net, snake-bite antidote, and fer- 
rule-cement they are naked and 
vulnerable. One such, I hear, is 
perfecting a filing cabinet to be 


borne stretcher-fashion by two 
gillies. 
The rod, jointed and fully 


rigged, is carried pointing ahead 
or trailing behind, whichever way 
best thwarts its affmity with every 


branch and briar. You will find 
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neither way very good, especially 
_after dark. 

Thus accoutered, you labor 
through your amphibian day, 
breasting a current which at times 
is dangerous, skidding on wet 
stones, clomp-clomping in your 
waders up the endless slopes and 
terraces of a rocky valley, sharp- 
shooting a fly four thousand times 
forward and back, often with only 
a yard-wide opening in the trees to 
accommodate your backcast. You 
have been hung up a_ hundred 
times and have retraced a thousand 
painful steps to free your fly from 
the streamside brush. You have 
held your lone councils of war, 
devised your single-handed tactics, 
changing from a fanwing Royal to 
~a wet Cowdung and thence to a 
Damsel Nymph, and on through 
the gamut of Gray Ghosts, Mickey 
Finns, spinners, maybe even a 
worm. By dusk you know again an 
old truth: there are too many ways 
to fish. Your creel holds one ten- 
inch native, his once jeweled 
beauty faded into the ferns. Back 
there, in the weary downstream 
mile behind you, two larger trout 
hit your wares and got away. 

And this is the contemplative 
art, first espoused by Walton, later 
by Henry van Dyke and Sir Ed- 
ward Grey. 

The season is late, the day is 
late, and you are tired. But now, 
in the early dusk, you have won 
a sort of surcease. It will be an 
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evening: for a hatch of flies meat a 
rise of trout. A couple of Pale | % 
Evening Duns, already laboring — 


over the water, may be a token. 
The wind has quieted in the trees, 
and the west is kindling a sunset. 
In that pregnant overstream hush, 
the air is charged with the pos- 
sibility of a three-pounder. 

Here on your rock, with creel 
and net unslung, you can let the 
ache of fatigue drain out of your 
shoulders, legs, and wrists. 
can sit and watch the water, and 
in this vacuum of all tension catch 
a moment out of the deep past of 
simple angling. You can know, 
now, what Walton meant, and Van 
Dyke, and Lord Grey. 

It is not for long. A hundred 
yards upstream a rock splits the 
bank-hemmed channel. Off the 
rock’s inshore side, the dark water 
flashes white with a rising trout. 

You snip off the Hendrickson 
and tie on a Pale Evening Dun. 
You gather up net and creel—and 
where the strap rests the ache is 
knifing again—wonder if the fly 
is right, wonder for the millionth 
time about all the questions, tell 
your protesting legs to go to hell, 
and begin your stalk. The heat is 
on again, the pressure for the right 
decision and the telling stroke. A 
good cast connects and the battle 
is joined in the darkening water. 

If you get him—you’ve got an- 
other ten inches, not of fish but 


of trout. —_4y— 
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N HoLttywoop, U. S. A., where 

last year’s mink coat is nor- 
mally as pedestrian as warmed- 
over cabbage, there exists a state 
of panic. From 12,000 to 16,000 
studio employees are out of work. 
The domestic box office is off ap- 
proximately 20 per cent. The Brit- 
ish government, by assessing a 
75 per cent ad valorem tax, has 
knocked the props from under a 
market estimated by Donald Nel- 
son as “40 per cent of the Holly- 
wood gross.” And a congressional 
committee under J. Parnell 
Thomas has subjected it to another 
witch-hunt. But whatever the con- 
tributing factors, the reason for 
Hollywood’s present state can be 
summed up in one word: fear. 

Some of the effects of this fear 
are already apparent. Aside from 
the mass unemployment. the most 
serious reaction to the events of 
the past twelve months is the 
change in picture planning. Until 
the economic and political climate 
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By JAMES FELTON 


N HOLLYWOOD 


Scared by red labels and 

red ink, cinema tycoons 
can’t decide whether to make 
better pictures—or worse. 


improves. there will be no movies 
with messages. Twentieth Century- 
Fox wouldn't think of starting 
production today of Gentleman’s 
Agreement. It is doubtful whether 
R-K-O would consider filming 
Crossfire now. Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer wouldn’t touch Song of 
Russia, innocuous as it was, nor 
would Warner’s spend $2,500,000 
on Mission to Moscow. In fact, 
Warner Brothers recently an- 
nounced that it planned to devote 
much of its production to musical 
comedies and westerns. forgetting, 
temporarily, its lofty slogan: 
“Combining Good Pictures With 
Good Citizenship.” Instead, Holly- 
wood will concentrate on “enter- 
tainment” in the least admirable 
sense of the word. Its product will 
be designed to appeal to the great- 
est mass with the lowest mentality, 
to guarantee profits. Its product 
will also be fit for J. Parnell 
Thomas. 


No other industry or community 
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is so susceptible to fear and panic 
as Hollywood. It fears investiga- 
tion by the Government: if Mr. 
Thomas and his Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee fail to knock it 
silly, there is always the threat 
of the Justice Department’s pur- 
suit of monopoly. It fears the 
labor unions, whose confused ju- 
risdictional strike has kept up- 
wards of 5,000 men out of work 
for four years. Hollywood fears 
the eastern bankers, who own the 
major studios and who have often 
asked about the matter of produc- 
tion waste. Finally. it has a chronic 
fear of such self-appointed cen- 
sors as the Legion of Decency, 
the W.C.T.U., and the American 


Legion. 


ITHOUT THESE FEARS, Holly- 
wood might well have en- 


trenched. in good order and with 


- dignity. and stood its ground. But 


the leaders of the industry behaved 
like weak men with bad con- 
sciences. They were panicked. 
They stampeded. throwing away 
their arms—their best writers. 
thousands of their skilled artisans 
and craftsmen. and many good 
stories that would have been a 
credit to their honesty and courage. 

At the beginning of 1947, Hol- 
lywood was riding a peak of prof- 
its. The estimated world gross on 
American motion pictures in 1946 
set an all-time high of nearly three 
billion dollars. As one screen writ- 


er put it: “Times were so good 
that even a good picture made 
money.” Theater owners raised ad- 
mission prices to new highs and 
David O. Selznick set a precedent 
by road-showing, at premium 
rates, the $8,000,000 western, 
Duel in the Sun. As in other 
lush years, studios decided to take 
fliers on a few “prestige pictures” 
that would be worth nominating 
for the Academy Award. Into 
preliminary production went such 
stories as Gentleman’s Agreement 
and Mourning Becomes Electra. 
Then, almost overnight, the 
bonanza ran out; the long queues 
at first-run theaters disappeared; 
good seats were available at al- 
most any performance. Theater 
managers, always the first to note 
a box-office trend, complained 
loudly to the studios and de- 
manded better pictures. The pro- 
ducers blandly blamed low box- 
office receipts on inflation. It’s only 
temporary, they said. But when 
second quarter earnings fell off 
sharply, the industry looked to its 
bellwethers again. What was the 
nation’s fare? In April of last 
year, the big houses were showing 
It Happened in Brooklyn, with 
Frank Sinatra; Johnny O’Clock, 
with Dick Powell and Evelyn 
Keyes; That’s My Man, with Cath- 


James Felton, now editor of Script, 
a sophisticated Hollywood monthly 
formerly city editor 
Angeles Daily News. 


was 


Los 


magazine, 
of the 
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Grose AM Bn $650,000. on olen and will gross $2,500,000. 


‘Go << 


But its daring theme (above), murder by an anti-Semite, might be taboo today. 


erine McLeod and Don Ameche; 
and such other pictures as Nora 
Prentiss, Tarzan and the Huntress, 
My Favorite Brunette, Pursued, 
and The Mighty McGurk. 

From the point of view of crit- 
ics, most of the good films were 
foreign. Only Goldwyn’s winner of 
nine Academy Awards, The Best 
Years of Our Lives, seemed to be 
able to hold its own with such 
English productions as Brief En- 
counter and Henry V; the French 
movie, The Well Digger's Daugh- 
ter, and the Italian Open City. 

MGM was one of the first to 
concede that perhaps part of the 
slump was due to mediocre movies. 
They reissued Gone with the Wind 
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and it has played to  standing- 
room-only crowds. Various stu- 
dios did the same with The Grapes 
of Wrath, A Bell for Adano, The 
Great Waltz, Scarface, and Fan- 
tasia. This was the clearest confes- 
sion the producers ever made that 
the American movie product was 
not up to what has often been 
called “the 12-year-old 1.Q.” of 
the U. S. public. 

Beside poor products, there were 
two other factors that contributed 
to the bad box office: inflation and 
peace. Many patrons stayed home 
because the cost of living ate up 
money ordinarily available for en- 
tertainment. Some attended only 
those theaters which resurrected 
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such depression come-ons as “Bank 

| Night,” “Keeno,” and free dishes. 

Still others renewed an interest in 

‘miniature golf, the depression fad 
that frightened the movies. During 
the war, there was little to do but 
“go to the movies.” Now the pub- 
lic once more spent its time and 
money on automobiles, and there 
was an unprecedented boom in 
sports activity. ; 

But in their hearts the producers 
knew that a better product, dis- 
tributed more economically, would 
have competed more effectively 
with these other interests. When 
the big attack came in August, 
Hollywood, always slow to reach 
important decisions, had just be- 
gun to talk about making good pic- 
tures. Just as the producers began 
to repair their center, someone 
turned their flank. 

No one in Hollywood honestly 
expected the British tax. Later on, 
at the year’s end, a message to 
stockholders from Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox declared that the studio 
had “anticipated” the 75 per cent 
embargo, and had fortified itself 
accordingly. The hysteria at Fox 
in August hardly jibes with this. 
In every studio, there was disbe- 
lief—not a Hollywood make-be- 
lieve disbelief, but a genuine feel- 
ing of complete defeat. The day 
after the tax was announced, one 
independent producer sat ex- 
hausted in his leather chair at the 
incredibly early hour of 9 A.M. 
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“I’m all through,” he said. “I’m 
stopping production on both of my 
pictures. Without the British mar- 
ket, I can’t even get my money 
back.” 

This is true of many Hollywood 
movies. In fact, it is frequently 
remarked that studios only break 
even in the domestic market and 
depend on the foreign distribution 
for their profits. Although this is 
an exaggeration, 1946 figures show 
that of the $316,000,000 profits 
before U. S. taxes, $100,000,000 
came from the foreign market. 
And nearly 90 per cent of the lat- 
ter sum came from England. 

Paying no attention to England’s 
reason for levying the tax, Holly- 
wood retaliated spitefully, ban- 
ning all film exports to Britain. 
The studios hoped that this would 
force England to lift the embargo. 
After all, 80 per cent of the show- 


If Oscars were granted for extravagance 
rather than quality, winner would be 
Duel in the Sun, starring Gregory 
Peck, horse, and Jennifer Jones. This 
sexy horse-opera 


cost $8,000,000. 


ing time in Britain’s 6,000 movie 
theaters is filled by U. S. films. 
And Britain’s young movie indus- 
try cannot possibly meet the de- 
mand for pictures within the next 
three years. Realizing this, Holly- 
wood refused to settle for 25 per 
cent of its previous profits. 

Eric Johnston, who has shown 
a talent for scaring easily since 
he became president of the Motion 
Picture Association of America, 
voiced Hollywood’s reaction: “If 
the British don’t want American 
pictures, that is one thing; if they 
do, they shouldn’t expect to get a 


dollar’s worth of films for 25 
cents.” (One Hollywood wag ob- 
served that Britain had suddenly 
decided to pay the true worth of 
the average American film.) 

The truth, of course, is that 
Britain, caught in the worst finan- 
cial crisis in its history. cannot af- 
ford to let from sixty to one hun- 
dred million dollars a year leave 
the country. As Robert Shaw, a 
screen writer, said: “When the 
choice is between bread and Berg- 
man, England must choose bread.” 
After two months of wishful think- 
ing, Hollywood began to under- 
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IN REBUTTAL by Eric Johnston 


President, Motion Picture Association of America, Inc. 


I thought I had come to know Hollywood pretty well— 
and then I read Mr. Felton’s article. The Hollywood which 
he describes bears about as much resemblance to the one 
I know as the North Pole does to Miami Beach. 

Unemployment is not “12,000 to 16,000” as stated, but 
a mere fraction of that amount. Actually, it is 14 per cent 
of a maximum employment of 19,000 among the major 
studios. 

Let me comment on two points. They are typical of 
Mr. Felton’s technique of seasoning his salad of fiction 
with the merest pinch of fact. 

Fear in Hollywood, he says, will reduce pictures to a low level of in- 
nocuous mediocrity—to “appeal to the greatest mass with the lowest 
mentality, to guarantee profits.” If Mr. Felton wishes to regard the 
American public with supercilious contempt, that’s his business. 

The shrinkage in foreign markets has caused Hollywood to re-examine 
its costs, which have been skyrocketing in recent years. It is cutting 
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stand this. It refused to lift its ban 
on exports, but turned, instead, to 
a panicky retrenchment. Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer slashed its pay- 
roll a flat 40 per cent. Columbia 
cut its force 25 per cent. Goldwyn 
cut executive salaries in half. 
Other studios trimmed in similar 
fashion. The production of movies 
was only slightly reduced. No mat- 
ter how poor the market, Hollywood 
must meet the demands of exhibi- 
tors for new pictures. Studios do 
not produce fewer pictures—they 
merely produce a larger percent- 
age of cheaper and, usually, in- 


ferior pictures. The easy way in 
a pinch is to reissue old films, or 
do over old stories, using stock 
settings and characters, or give 
a big star the lead in an inexpen- 
sive story. 

This time. the- producers also 
gave some thought to reducing 
waste and extravagance, often es- 
timated to consume as much as a 
third of a picture’s budget. It is 
not uncommon for a studio to re- 
shoot one scene from five to ten 
times. And there is one story that 
a studio recently re-shot a short 
sequence fifty-six times. Nor is it 
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waste and is beginning to like it. I was never one who believed that a 
picture was good merely because it cost five million dollars. 

Theater audiences today shop for quality. Hollywood knows that. 
and the emphasis today is on making better pictures at less cost. And 
better pictures are being produced at less cost. That is evident to any- 
one who has been to the studios in the last few weeks, as I have been. 

Now the second point: Even before the 75 per cent tax was imposed, 
five out of every six dollars spent at the British box office stayed in 
Britain. The maximum possible return to the United States was 17 cents 
out of every dollar. Out of that, American companies had to pay pro- 
duction and operational costs. The 75 per cent tax would cut the 17 
cents to 4+ cents. 

Mr. Felton charges “spiteful retaliation” because producers have de- 
cided they can’t do business in Britain under the tax. If Mr. Felton can 
figure out how we could do business in Britain under the above condi- 
tions except at a huge deficit. I wish he'd tell us. No one I know of has 
been able to figure it out. 

We're aware of Britain’s dollar shortage. We offered to leave a sub- 
stantial slice of our revenues in Britain to ease the stringency. The 
British Government says No, and insists on the tax. Until an alternative 
is worked out, we haven’t any choice except to withhold the shipment 


of films. 
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unusual for a producer to con- 
sume 75,000 to 100,000 feet of 
film for a picture that eventually 
is released with 9,000 feet. Samuel 
Goldwyn scrapped the entire early 
footage of The Bishop’s Wife be- 
cause he was dissatisfied with it; 
the decision cost him $800,000. 
Again, the story is told of a writer 
who suggested a certain scene for 
a picture. “What will it cost?” the 
producer asked. “Only $30,000,” 
said the writer. “H-m-m, $30,000,” 
said the producer. “Well, be care- 
ful; $30,000 here and $30,000 
there ... it all adds up to money.” 


ODAY, A $30,000 item repre- 
| Bee very important money to 
a studio. The forthcoming Henry 
Morgan picture, So This Is New 
York, includes a trick scene that 
saved the producing company $35,- 
000. The script called for a New 
York street scene, with Morgan 
talking in the background. Instead 
of sending a camera crew. with ex- 
tras, to New York, or building a 
set in Hollywood, the company 
merely shot a closeup of walking 
feet. The effect was surprisingly 
humorous—and the cost was pleas- 
antly small. 

This need for craft instead of 
lavishness may prove to be one of 
the most salutary effects of the 
British tax, or of the entire Holly- 
wood panic, on the Hollywood 
product. Dore Schary, the execu- 
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tive vice president of R-K-O, and 
his writing - directing - producing 
team of Adrian Scott and Edward 
Dmytryk, became the heroes of the 
town when they produced Cross- 
fire, a story of anti-Semitism, in 
twenty-three days at a cost of less 
than $650,000. Good pictures can 
be made economically, and Holly- 
wood knows, when it stops to 
think, that the American market, 
with its 95,000,000 weekly attend- 
ance in 19,000 theaters, is more 
than enough to bring a profit for 
good films. 

But Hollywood, of course, may 
not stop to think, if there is an 
unfavorable political climate, a J. 
Parnell Thomas, and a combina- 
tion of frightened producers. 

The Thomas committee hearing 
was all Hollywood needed to make 
the panic complete. 

When J. Parnell Thomas first 
announced that his Un-American 
Activities Committee was going to 
investigate Communism in Holly- 
wood, few in the movie industry 
took it seriously. There had been 
numerous other attempts to link 
motion pictures and their wealthy 
—and, in many cases, Jewish— 
producers with propaganda. In- 
vestigating Hollywood’s ideologies 
had been a favorite sport of Con- 
gressman Martin Dies and even 
such senators as Gerald P. Nye 
and Burton K. Wheeler. When the 


senators, during the great debate 
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on U. S. foreign policy preceding 
pur entry into the war, investi- 
zated Hollywood and accused the 
producers of being war-mongers, 
Wendell Willkie, defending the in- 
dustry, declared: 

“The motion picture screen is 
4n instrument of entertainment, 
=ducation, and information. Hav- 
ing been pioneered and developed 
in our country, it is peculiarly 
American. The motion picture in- 
dustry has always been permitted 
freedom of expression. The im- 
pression has now arisen, and very 
naturally, that one of the hoped- 
for results of the pressure of your 
investigation will be to influence 
the industry to alter its policies so 
that they may accord more direct- 
lly with the views of its critics. The 
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Panic 1n HoLLywoop 


industry is prepared to resist such 
pressure with all of the strength 
at its command.” 

The investigation immediately 
collapsed. But hardly more than 
half a dozen years later, Congress 
and Hollywood had forgotten Mr. 
Willkie’s words. 

When the hearings opened in 
Washington last year, the produc- 
ers made a brave show at first, but 
it was soon evident that they were 
full, not of strength, but fear. 
They feared censorship; they 
feared Fascism and a resultant 
anti-Semitic wave. So they opposed 
Thomas for a while, and defended 
their writers and directors. But 
both fears were soon subordinated 
to the fear of financial loss. 


The producers hoped that a 


“‘Here’s that million dollar production back from the censors!” 
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strong defense at the outset, led 
by Eric Johnston, would rally pub- 
lic opinion to Hollywood’s side. 
By retaining former Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes and Paul V. 
McNutt, they also hoped for White 
House intervention. They failed in 
both maneuvers. The political. cli- 
mate favored Thomas, and all the 
White House did was to issue the 
report of the President’s Commit- 
tee on Civil Rights. 

So the nineteen writers, direc- 
tors, and independent producers 
subpoenaed by Thomas were left 
on their own. At first it appeared 
that they had successfully defied 
the committee. but the forty-eight 
top producers, meeting in New 
York, voted to discharge the ten 
who had been cited for contempt— 
even before they were tried. 

This decision stunned Holly- 
wood and many U.S. liberals. But 
the reason behind it was not polit- 
ical, it was financial. Hollywood’s 
“frightened 48” ran away for fear 
of profit loss. 

Between the time of the hearing 
and the New York meeting, Holly- 
wood’s producers (and banker 
backers) had received reports 
“from the field.” Theater manag- 
ers said audiences booed news- 
reel pictures of the Hollywood 
writers who defied Thomas. Finan- 
cial backers, afraid the govern- 
ment might proceed further with 
investigations, demanded some im- 
mediate action to show that the in- 
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dustry was not influenced by Com- 
munists. And the producers, al- 
ready suffering from the poor box 
office and the British tax, were 
afraid that the association of a 
writer, director, or producer, cited 
for contempt of Congress or 
branded a Red by Thomas, might 
affect some future movie. Had 
their motive been political, they 
would have found excuses long 
before for letting the ten go. 

The three-way siege that Holly- 
wood has undergone has left the 
industry sick and frightened. For 
the third quarter of 1947, Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox, for instance, re- 
ported earnings of only $10,608,- 
000, compared to $16,219,000 for 
the same period in 1946. Fourth 
quarter domestic box-office returns 
were the worst of the year, and the 
first effects of the British tax were 
felt. 

But the Hollywood panic may 
bring changes for the better. In- 
stead of easy, cheap films, Holly- 
wood could produce some original 
dramas with new and less expen- 
sive talent. with lower executive 
salaries, and with fewer billboards 
and spot radio commercials that 
say: “This year Christmas is real- 
ly important—Captain from Cas- 
tile opens on December 25th.” 

It is impossible to determine 
how low the movie industry may 
sink financially. 

But artistically, the only direc- 


tion left for it is up. —4a— 
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48 WORKSHOP By QUENTIN REYNOLDS 


How Joan of Are got into The Miracle of the Bells 


7] SECRETARY TOLD Jesse 
fe Lasky that Russell Janney 
HM was waiting. Lasky  swal- 
lowed nervously and said, “Show 
chim in.” This was a moment Lasky 
had been dreading. The elderly, 
dignified Mr. Janney had written 
The Miracle of the Bells, a big 
best-seller, and Lasky had bought 
it for pictures. He had paid Ben 
Hecht and me $125,000 to write a 
picture script based on the book; 
he had signed a huge cast headed 
by Frank Sinatra, Fred MacMur- 
ray, and the Italian find, Valli; he 
had built a $200,000 replica of a 
mining town out in the desert; he 
had signed Irving Pichel to direct 
the film—and the cameras were 
ready to roll. 

Just one small thing had to be 
settled first. Mr. Janney, who had 


ET 


A pristine-pure Joan of Are (Valli) 
is tried as a heretic at the Court of 
Rouen. The novel had no “Joan” epi- 
sode, but this is the film’s big scene. 


the right of “script approval.” had 
to okay the pink-bound, 140-page 
shooting script that lay on Lasky’s 
desk. If Mr. Janney did not like 
the script he could drop it casual- 
ly into the wastebasket beside Las- 
ky’s desk and catch the next train 
for New York. Mr. Lasky’s nerv- 


ousness was understandable. 


W OU’LL LOVE this script, Mr. 

Janney,” Lasky beamed as 
the novelist came into his office. 
“The boys managed to retain the 
spirit of the book completely. And 
I honestly believe the Joan of Are 
scene is the greatest bit of writing 
I’ve ever seen in a script.” 

“The Joan of Arc scene?” Mr. 
Janney inquired, blankly. “My 
book concerned a girl who lived 
in Coaltown, Pennsylvania. I do 
not recall mentioning Joan of Arc 
once during the book.” 

Lasky explained, haltingly, how 
the Maid of Orleans had happened 
to wander into the script. Mr. Jan- 
ney looked very noncommittal and 
then said icily, “Let me read the 
script.” He read it, with the un- 
happy Lasky watching. Now and 
then Lasky mopped his moist brow 
with a handkerchief. Finally Jan- 
ney finished. He looked up and 


Quentin Reynolds, who ‘has covered 
the world as a Collier’s correspondent, 
began by covering the Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers for a New York newspaper of the 
Twenties. His eight books include Dress 
Rehearsal and The Curtain Rises. 
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said, with a resignation that would — 
warm the heart of any producer, 
“It’s fine. I quite understand why 
the boys had to add that scene.” 

Lasky started shooting the next 
day. He spent three million dol- 
lars making the picture. and his 
advance publicity reports that pre- 
view audiences have been swoon- 
ing on schedule at Sinatra’s per- 
formance as Father Paul; weep- 
ing buckets of tears at the plight 
of Olga as played by Valli; and 
laughing in the right places at Bill 
Dunnigan, the press agent, as por- 
trayed by Fred MacMurray. 

As a novel, The Miracle of the 
Bells received the same type of 
critical acclaim accorded The 
Manatee and Forever Amber. But 
people bought more than half a 
million copies of The Miracle, and 
it remained among the ten _best- 
sellers for nearly a year. The book 
was as corny and old-fashioned as 
the white spats worn by its hero, 
William Dunnigan. The dialogue, 
the critics said, was right off the 
cob. But the book had one thing— 
a plot. It had the kind of plot 
that fairly shouted to be put on 
the screen. In writing the script, 
Hecht and I kept the plot—or 
most of it. When we began work, 
Lasky pleaded with us to follow 
the book as closely as possible. 

“This is one of those books like 
Gone with the Wind,” Lasky said. 
“People either loved it or hated 
it. Those who loved The Miracle 
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of the Bells will raise hell if we 
change anything in it. Stick to the 
book, boys... please.” 

_ We began work and Hecht be- 
gan worrying. To me, inexperi- 
enced in screen writing, the thing 
looked like a cinch. Just follow 
the book, I thought airily. But 
Hecht, who had written a hundred 
screen plays, remained worried. 

“In the book the girl, Olga, is 
-a coal miner’s daughter who be- 
comes a great actress,” he said to 
me. “Now how do we know she’s 
a great actress?” 

“That’s easy,” I said confident- 
ly. “First of all Dunnigan, the 
press agent, tells us how great she 
is. Harris, the Hollywood produc- 
er, says she’s great. Dolan, who 
directed her picture, says she’s 
great. Everybody says .. .” 

“Yeah, everybody in the book 
says she’s great,” Hecht inter- 
rupted. “And you believe it when 
you read the book. You believe it 
because by now you know Dunni- 
gan and Harris and Dolan and you 
are seeing Olga through their eyes. 
But you can’t tell a picture au- 
dience that someone is great. 
They'll say, ‘Oh yeah? Prove it.’ 
We have to show Olga acting out 
a scene; acting out a tough dra- 
matic scene in which she shows 
her greatness. She has to be so 
good that the audience will say, 
‘Wow, she’s got it.’” 

“In the book Olga is shown 
making a picture,” I said. “We can 


Iv Isn’t IN THE BOOK 


show her acting before the camera. 
That's easy.” 

“Sure,” Ben agreed, “but we’ve 
got to write a terrific scene for 
her to act.” 


A WE WENT along, I learned a 
great deal from Hecht. I 
learned that you can’t take chunks 
of dialogue out of a book and put 
them into the mouths of actors. 
For one thing, the sentences are 
often too long. You can write a 
150-word sentence for a character 
in a book—but just let an actor 
try to speak that mouthful without 
stumbling. You can write a noble, 
lofty speech for a character in a 
novel, but if a screen star makes 
such a speech, laughter will begin 
in the first row, orchestra, and 
sweep up to the last row of the 
second balcony. There were half 
a dozen wonderfully colorful char- 
acters in the book. Hecht elimi- 
nated them ruthlessly. 

“None of them advances the 
plot,” he explained. “We can’t 
write a scene that will be even 
passable unless it adds something 
to the story. I suppose it would 
take a man about twelve hours to 
read the novel. We have to tell 
that same story on the screen in 
about 120 minutes.” 

So we chucked out the minor 
characters and all of the dialogue. 
I began now to realize why Lasky 
had paid us that hunk of folding 


money. What we did, in effect, 
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was to take the basic plot and 
clothe it with words. 

Working with Hecht is quite an 
experience. We began by outlining 
the plot as we would use it, break- 
ing the story down into scenes. I 
would write a scene, give it to 
Hecht, and he would rewrite it. 
Sometimes (not often) he’d leave 
it alone. Sometimes (quite often) 
he’d drop my scene on the floor 
and write a brand-new one. It took 
us about five weeks of writing and 
rewriting to finish a first, then a 
second draft of the script. And 
eventually we had to get down to 
writing that one “terrific” scene 
which would give Olga a chance 
to strut her stuff. We made her a 
night-club singer who is saying 
good-by to her soldier lover. She 
is gay until he leaves. She learns 
that he has been killed. Now she 
goes into a good schmaltzy heart- 
break sequence. We worked on it 
and polished it and finally (with 
some misgivings) turned in our 
finished script. Two days later 
Boss Lasky called us in. 


WV oR A HUNDRED and five pages 

Fe this is the best script I ever 
read,” Lasky beamed. 

Hecht moaned. I felt a little 
sick. I knew that that all-impor- 
tant scene began on page 106. 

“All right, Jesse, give out,” 
Hecht said. “You think that big 
Olga scene is lousy.” 

“Now, Ben, no,” Lasky pro- 
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tested. “But Ben, the scene is, 
well .”. it 1s contrived27 = 

“Yeah,” Ben said thoughtfully. 
“You mean it’s the kind of scene 
you knock off when you want to 
give someone a screen test. You're 
right, Jesse. It was contrived. We 
built that scene; we didn’t write 
it. And Jesse, that has to be the 
best scene in the picture. If it isn’t 
great, if it isn’t believable, no one 
will believe the rest of the pic- 
ture. We’ve got to convince the 
audience that Olga is another 
Duse or Bernhardt. We’ve got to 
write a really terrific scene. . .” 

“Like the death scene in Ca- 
mille, maybe,” I suggested, not too 
brightly. 

“Yeah.” Ben was __ thinking 
aloud. “Only not so dreary. The 
scene should show that Olga is a 
great actress, but somehow it 
should show that she is a great 
woman, a pure and wonderful 
woman. Above all, it has to show 
her spiritual quality. People loved 
the book because of that quality. 
Yeah, she’s got to be a kind of 
Mother Cabrini or Joan of Arc... 
JOAN OF ARC!” Ben yelled, 
“What’s the matter with that?” 

“Go on talking,” Lasky said 
quietly. 

“We'll have Olga making a pic- 
ture based on the life of Joan,” 
Hecht said excitedly. “Dunnigan is 
telling Father Paul how great she 
was in it, As he tells the story we 
flash back. We dissolve to a Holly- 
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‘ood picture set, with cameras 
md scenery and all the props. 
nd then Olga, as Joan, does one 
sene from the picture. She does 
ne death scene and she makes a 
weat speech. She tells of her faith 
wen as they light the faggots to 
urn her. And above the crackling 
f the flames we hear her last won- 
serful words . .. Yeah, that’s it.” 

“That’s it,” Lasky said. “Noth- 
ag contrived or artificial about 
mat. Can I have it in a week, 
ben?” 

“You can have it tomorrow,” 
ven exploded. I stared at him. 


“From Joan of Arc I know 
nothing,” I protested. 

“From Joan of Are I know 
everything,” Hecht said. “Hell, I 
wrote her life story for Selznick. 
Comevon se 

Ben Hecht is probably the fast- 
est living writer, and his work 
doesn’t seem to suffer from haste. 
Now he was excited about this 
scene and his mind was already 
creating Joan’s last speech. We 
drove home, and Ben went into his 
room and started to work. He came 
out seven hours later, waving 
pages of handwritten manuscript. 


‘alli’s fetters are becomingly draped a la Hollywood 
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she cheerfully waits to be burned 


at the stake. 
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[UM OF MODERN ART 

Jeanne d’Arc has been played by many 
stars. Compare the tortured realism of 
Falconetti (above), in a French film, 
lo the Hollywood version (opposite). 


“Read it,” he-chortled. “See if 
you want to add anything.” 

“Joan herself wouldn’t want to 
add anything,” I said after I’d 
read it. 

“There is one catch to this,” 
Ben observed, laughing. 

“Lasky has been searching all 
over for an unknown girl to play 
Olga. But no unknown, inexperi- 
enced girl can play this scene. I 
doubt if there are three girls in 
Hollywood who can play it.” 
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“Bergman could play it,’ I 
said. “Lili Palmer could play it. 
Maybe . . . maybe. . .” 

“We'll let Jesse worry about 
that,” Hecht said. And we did. 
Jesse loved the scene. He loved it 
so much that he used it in testing 
girls for the part of Olga. He 
tested more than a hundred girls, 
but not one measured up to the 
scene. Jesse sent men to New York 
to test stage actresses. But each 
one lacked something. The more 
experienced actresses who might 
have played the part well were not 
young enough. Olga was only 21 
in the book. 

Finally, Lasky heard of Valli. 
Selznick had brought her over 
from Italy to play in The Para- 
dine Case. Lasky persuaded Selz- 
nick to let him see the daily 


“rushes” of the picture she was 
making. He saw Valli on the 
screen. 


“That’s Olga,” Jesse said. “Valli 
is the only girl in Hollywood who 
can play the part.” 

“Well, Jesse. . .” Selznies 
began. 

“If I can’t have her I'll serap 
the picture,” Lasky said. “I got to 
have her, David.” 

So David Selznick “lent” Valli 
to Lasky. And many who have 
seen The Miracle of the Bells be- 
lieve that it will put Valli right 
up there with Bergman. All be- 
cause of the scene that wasn’t in 


the book. = 4g 
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“Now I know why they Say everyonestravels first class on her.”’ 


